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PKEFACE. 



The Treatise on Germany and the Life of Agri- 
cola have, perhaps, been edited as frequently 
as any of the Latin Classics. They exhibit in 
a singularly convenient form the manner and 
genius of one of the greatest of ancient histo- 
rians; and thus at once possess a great literary 
value, and are peculiarly useful as text-books 
in our Schools and Universities. About works 
which have been so diligently studied we can 
hardly expect to say much that is originaL We 
have endeavoured, with the aid of recent edi- 
tions, thoroughly to elucidate the text, explaining 
the various difficulties, critical and grammatical, 
which occur to the student. Information which 
is now amply supplied by the dictionaries of 
biography and geography we have thought it 
unnecessary to fumisk. ^^ V^N'Si ^'o^is^'^^ } 



vi PREFACE. 

throughout, besides the older commentators, the 
editions of Ritter and Orelli, but we are under 
special obligations to the labours of the recent 
German editors, Wex and Kritz, an obligation 
which must not be measured by the extent of 
our references to them. 

We have followed, but with some important 
variations, the text of Orelli. A table is given of 
the passages in which we have adopted a different 
reading. 

We frequently quote from our translation 
(published in 1868). It may be as well to ex- 
plain that in some instances we have seen reason 
to modify the renderings there given. 

W. J. B. 

London, 

Janwiryy 1869. 
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List of Editions and Translations of the Agricola and 
Germania of Tacitus which have been consulted 
by the present Editors. [This list is confined 
to works of the present century.] 

J. Aikin, 1823. Translation of the Agricola and G«rraama 
with notes. 4th Edition. This is a work designed rather for 
general readers than for scholars and students. 

C. Both, 1833. Edition of the Agricola, with learned and 
copious German notes^ which are however hardly adapted to ordi- 
nary students. 

P. Frost, 1847. Edition of the Agricola and Germania, with 
English notes. It is suitable for the use of schools, but is now 
rather out of date. 

Dr Latham, 1 85 1. Edition of the Germania, for students of 
philology and ethnology. Critical and grammatical difficulties 
are not discussed. 

F. C. Wex, 1852. Edition of the Agricola, with a tho- 
roughly revised text, Prolegomena, in which every difficult and 
corrupt passage is fully discussed, and Latin notes. This is the 
most valuable of all recent editions of the Agricola, and is the 
result of most laborious research. 

F. C. Wex, 1852. Edition of the Agricola for the use of 
Schools, without the Prolegomena and with the notes of the 
larger edition translated into German. 

M. Haupt, 1855. Edition of the Germania^ with a new and 
carefully revised text, for the use of Schools. 

W. Smith, 1855. Edition of the Agricola and Germania, 
with English notes, which are chiefly taken from Kuperti and 
Passow, and with Boetticher's essay on the style of Tacitus. 

A. J. Henrichsen, 1855. German translation of the Agricola 
only partially complete. 

W. S. Tyler, 1857. Edition of the Agricola and Germania, 
with English notes, drawn from the best coumientators, and 
with a life of Tacitus. Published at New Tork. This is a use- 
ful edition, but the noties are rather too diffuse. 

Kritz, 1859. Edition of the Agricola, mainly based upon 
Wex, with Latin notes. 

Kritz, i860. Edition of the Germania, mainly based upon 
Haupt, with Latin notes. 

[Both these editions we have found very useful.] 

K. A. Low, 1862. German translation of the Germania, with 
the Latin text, and notes. 

N. Hosier, 1862. German translation of the Germania, with 
the Latin text, and notes. 

G. and F. Thudichum, 1862. German translation of the Ger- 
mania^ with the Latin text, and notes. 



NOTES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF TACITUS. 

Little or nothing is known of the life of Tacitus 
except what he tells us himself, or what we may 
gather from the Epistles of his friend, the younger 
Pliny. His praenomen is a matter of doubt. It is 
commonly written Gains (on the authority of Sidonius 
Apollinaris), but it is given as Publius in the best 
MS. of the Annals, The name Cornelius suggests a 
possible connection with the great patiician Gens 
which was thus designated. But there was also a 
plebeian house of the same name, and it must be 
remembered that in the time of the Empire the 
nomina gentUia had become widely diffused. With 
regard to his parentage we have at least a probable 
conjecture to guide us. The elder Pliny was, he tells 
us {Nat, Hist, VIL 17), acquainted with one Cornelius 
Tacitus, who was then a Procurator in Belgic Gaul, 
and who had a son. It has been supposed that this 
Tacitus was the historian's father. The similarity of 
name, the coincidence of dates, and the probability 
that at some time of his life our autlior was familiar 
with the neighbourhood of North-Eastem Gaul, in- 
cline us to accept the conjecture, which is further 
supported by the fact that the circumstances of his 
career seem to imply an origin which was respectable 
rather than dignified. A Procurator was generally 
a person of Equestrian rank. About the date of his 
birth nothing can be certainly ajQBirmed. It is indeed 
approximately fixed by several expressions used by 
the younger Pliuy. That writer says (Epist vii. 20) 
that Tacitus and himself were " neaxV^ <»3^i»iL \3£^ ^^ 

G "b 
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xii NOTES ON THE LIFE AND 

Paulinus {Agr, 5). However tliis may be, it is cer- 
tain that at or before this time an intimate acquaint- 
ance had been formed between the two men. In 
A.D. 77 Agricola returned to Rome to fulfil the duties 
of the Consulship. During his year of office he 
betrothed his daughter (bom a.d. 65) to his youn^ 
iriend. Juveni mihij says Tacitus, j^iam despondU. 
Jii/vems, like other Latin terms denoting age, is 
elastic in its signification, but it is particularly appli- 
cable to one who was between his twenty-fifth and 
thirtieth year. The marriage was celebrated in the 
following year, the same in which Agricola- assumed 
his command in Britain. 

The illustrious alliance thus formed was probably 
the means of introducing Tacitus to a career of public 
distinction. His elevation, he says (^HisL i. 1) was 
" begun by Vespasian, augmented by Titus, and still 
further advanced by Domitian." What offices he may 
have held under the first and second of these princes, 
it is impossible to determine. Agricola himself was 
Quaestor and Tribune of the People before he reached 
the Praetorship. But the Quaestors were employed in 
the Provinces. If we suppose Tacitus to have re- 
mained at Home we may conjecture that he filled 
the office of Aedile, and as Vespasian, his first patron 
died June 23, A.D. 79, that he was appointed to it 
early in that year. His next office was probably that 
of Tribune of the People, which, as Titus died Sept. 13, 
A. D. 81, he must have held either A. D. 80 or in the 
following year. We know from his own testimony 
(Ann, XI. 11) that he was Praetor A.D. 88, in which 
year Domitian celebrated the Ludi Saeculares. In 89 
or 90 he left Rome with his wife, and did not return 
^J after the death of Agricola, which took place 



WRITINGS OF TACITUS. xiii 

August 23, A.D. 93. (See Agr. ch. 45)* It is oertain, 
however, that he was in Borne during the last period of 
Domitian's reign. The language in which at the close 
of the Agricola he describes the horrors of that time is 
full of the bitterness, and even of the self-reproach of 
one who had been compelled to witness and to sanction 
by his presence the cruelties of the tyrant. 

Domitian was assassinated Sept. 18, a.d. 95. Two 
years afterwards Tacitus was advanced to the dignity 
of the Consulship. Verginius Rufiis had died in his 
year of office, and Tacitus was appointed to succeed 
him. He. also delivered a funeral oration on his pre- 
decessor. " Hie supremus," says Pliny of Rufus 
(Ejpist, II. 1), << felicitati ejus cumulus accessit, laudator 
eloquentissimus." 

In A.D. 100 he was appointed together with Pliny, 
who was then Consul elect, to conduct the impeach- 
ment preferred by the Province of AMca against their 
late Proconsul, Marcus Priscus. Pliny, who relates 
the trial at length {Epist ii. 11), describes his oratory 
by the epithet o-e/Avws. Here the public life of Tacitus 
terminated. We hear indeed in one of Pliny's letters 
(VL 9) of his interesting himself in the candidature of 
one Julius Naso for some public office. We may ga- 
ther from the letter that he was not then living at 
Home, and, perhaps, as he was not aware that Naso 
had started under the auspices of Pliny, that he knew 
but little of what was going on in the capital. 

The date of his death is not known, but that he at 
least lived down to the end of Trajan's reign, we may 
infer from Ann. ii. 61, where he says that the Roman 
Empire "Nunc ad -rubi-um mare patescit," an expres- 
sion which must refer to the successes obtained by 
Trajan in his Eastern expedition (^k,i>. \V^ — WV^* 
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The Dialogus de OratorSy which we have no hesita- 
tion in ascribing to the pen of Tacitus, was probably 
an early work. The expression which we find in ch. 17, 
''sextam jam felicis hujus principatns stationem qua 
Vespasianus rem publicam fovet," may not be intended 
to do more than fix the date of the imaginary conver- 
sation; but the passage indicates a more favourable 
opinion of the Emperor than he seems to have enter- 
tained in after years. (See Hist. ii. 84, in. 34, &c.) 

The Agricola was published towards the close of 
A.D. 97; the Germomy in the following year. The 
History may with probability be ascribed to some year 
between A.D. 103 and 106. A very interesting letter of 
Pliny's {Epist ix. 27) very probably refers to it. It 
was still, we know, in course of preparation when his 
Epistles VI. 16, 20 and vii. 33 were written. The first 
and second of these describe the famous eruption of 
Vesuvius, and were written at the historian's request. 
The third relates some particulars as to the prosecution 
of Baebius Massa in which Pliny had taken a part 
which he was anxious to have recorded. "Auguror," 
he writes, ''historias tuas immortales futuras; quo 
magis illis (ingenue fatebor) inseri cupio." The publi- 
cation of the Annals must be referred, as has before 
been said, to the close of Trajan's reign. Reference is 
made in Ann, xi. 11 to the History as an earlier work, 
"libris quibus res Domitiaui imperatoris composuL" 
The two contained together thirty books, as we learn 
from S. Jerome on Zachariah, ch. xiii., and related the 
events of about 70 years from the death of Augustus 
to the accession of Nerva. It is probable that Tacitus 
found it expedient to abandon the intention, an- 
nounced in Hist, I. 1, of writing the history of the 
reigna of Nerva, and Trajan. The records of an extinct 
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dynasty fumislied a subject * less anxious' if not ' more 
fertile.' Accordingly we find liim {Ann, in. 24) resolved, 
if his life should be prolonged, to choose another theme 
in a still earlier period, the reign of Augustus. 

The lettera addressed by the younger Pliny to 
Tacitus are the following : i. 6, 20 ; iv. 13 j vi. 9, 16, 
20; VII. 20, 33; viii. 7; ix. 10, 14. Of these the 
one numbered ix. 10 has been ascribed, and not with- 
out probability, to Tacitus himself. In ix. 23, Pliny 
tells an interesting anecdote illustrative of the literary 
reputation which Tacitus had attained. 



The style of the Ciceronian age aimed at richness 
of expression, and smoothly fiowing and grace^illy 
finished periods. It had been brought by Cicero to 
perhaps as high a degree of perfection as the Latin 
language permitted. The succeeding age proposed to 
itself a somewhat different aim. It wanted something 
piqiumt and stimulating. 

Hence quite a different set of literary character- 
istics. A style sententious and concise, sometimes un- 
pleasantly abrupt, with far-fetched, poetical and even 
archaic terms and expressions became fashionable. 
Scope was thus given to some of the worst extrava- 
gances of bad taste, and we find nearly all the writers 
of what is called the silver age indulging in pedantiies 
and affectations which frequently render them harsh 
and obscure. A re-action followed in favour of the 
earlier or Ciceronian style. Of this we have evident 
traces in Tacitus. He seems to have aimed at combin- 
ing some of Cicero's most conspicuous graces with the 
pointed and sententious character of the new style. 
Though he occasionally wants cleaxnoie^ ^xiA. ^^tV^a?^^ 
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strains too much after effect, he is on the whole a far 
more natural and straightforward writer than nio»t 
of his contemporaries. 

It has been usual to regard Cicero as the repre- 
sentative of the most perfect Latinity, and Tacitus as 
a man of genius belonging to a declining age and in- 
fected by many of its chief literary vices. This view 
ignores several important considerations and requires 
some correction. It is true that the style of Ciceroi 
from its general conformity to certain precise and 
definite rules, is fitted to be a model of Latinity in a 
sense in which that of Tacitus cannot be. A modem 
scholar feels instinctively that the first is much more 
suitable for imitation, but it is, we think, a great mis- 
take to claim on this ground for Cicero a distinct supe- 
riority over Tacitus. Cicero indeed was enabled by his 
great abilities and wide cultui'e to give a richness and 
tlexibility to the Latin language which it had not 
known before his time, and we may venture to afi&rm 
that without him there could not have been a Tacitus. 
If, however, we are to measure excellence of style by 
its capacity of adequately representing the profound and 
subtle ideas of a really great thinker, we shall see good 
reason for placing Tacitus in at least as high a rank as 
Cicero. In vividness of imagination, in insight into 
the intricacies of human character, in the breadth and 
comprehensiveness of his historical faculty, he stands 
first among Homan writers. These qualities are con- 
tinually reflected in his style. In the language of the 
time, permeated as it was with Greek ideas and 
phrases, he found an instrument ready to his hand ; 
he used it with a consummate mastery of its various 
resources, and succeeded in giving to great thoughts a 
sinorularly characteristic expression. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE 'GERMANIA.' 

'Germania* was a comprehensive term in ancient 
geography. It embi-aced certain territories on the 
western bank of the Rhine, as well as the vast and 
imperfectly known tract of country stretching from 
the east of that river to the confines of Sarmatia and 
Dacia. The first had been formed into two Roman 
provinces in the time of Augustus, These were called 
the two Germanics, or Grermania Superior and Grer- 
mania Inferior ; and they extended from the northern 
sea along the Rhine to a point a little to the south of 
Basle. The latter, which is the subject of the present 
work, was sometimes described as Germania Magna, 
sometimes as Germania Transrhenana or Barbara. It 
was, as we should expect, a loosely-defined area. The 
Rhine, Danube, and Vistula were its western, south- 
em, and eastern boundaries ; the name, however, of 
the last river does not occur in Tacitus, whose account 
of the eastern frontier is given in exceedingly vague 
terms. It is mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the 
great rivers of Germany, and as separating it from 
Sarmatia. Of the northern limits of the country no 
ancient writer or geographer had a distinct notion. 
All that was known was that there were vast penin- 
sidas and islands in the Ocean, which pres»ei\vi^^ ^^esi^ 
to the imagination of antiquity as \i\v^ \A\]\w\aXfc^'^'^^5Xk.- 
G <^ 



n INTRODUCTION 

dary of earth and nature. These unexplored regions, 
about which and their inhabitants strange rumours 
were current, to which there are brief allusions in 
this work, were all included in the name * Germania.' 
It is to Tacitus that we are mainly indebted for 
whatever knowledge we possess of ancient Grermany, 
and of the character of its various peoples. There are 
indeed other writers from whom something is to be 
learnt in the way of comparison and illustration. The 
geographical treatises of Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and 
Ptolemy, the two first of which were written in the 
first and the last in the second century, contain infor- 
mation not always to be found in Tacitus, and may be 
frequently consulted with advantage by commentators 
on this work. From Caesar, too, whose wars in Gaul 
brought him from time to time into collision with 
Grerman tribes, and from Velleius Paterculus, who 
served under Tiberius in Germany, we get occasional 
hints about the country and its inhabitants. The 
elder Pliny's great work in twenty books on the 
Koman wars in Germany has unfortunately not come 
down to us, but there are scattered throughout his 
*Historia Naturalis' passages of interest which touch 
on Grerman Geography, climate, and productions. Dion 
Cassius and Suetonius were often led by the subject of 
their works to allude to Germany and its tribes, but 
we gain from them no important accession to our 
knowledge. Tacitus, in fact, though it is as well to 
supplement his work with what can be gathered from 
the above-mentioned sources, is the only writer who 
gives us a picture of the life of the ancient Grermans. 
He naturally falls from time to time into the errors 
incident to imperfect information ; his description of 
the localities of the various tribes \a o&^n ob^^^uxQ and 
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inaocorate, and he now and then seems to attribute to 
the whole Carman population the peculiarities of a 
single people. On the whole, however, there can be 
little doubt but that his work may be accepted as that 
of a sagacious thinker and painstaking inquirer. He 
has contrived to compress into a small compass much 
really valuable matter, and has enabled us to perceive 
in their earliest workings the germs of certain medi- 
eval and modem institutions. It would be too much 
to suppose that he was guided to this result by a deli- 
berate and conscious foresight, or that he ever so 
dimly anticipated from what most impressed him with 
admiration in the character of these tribes, the esta- 
blishment of a new world on the ruins of the Koman 
empire. Tacitus, we believe, was far too deeply im- 
bued with Koman ideas to admit such a notion into 
his mind. He was no doubt struck with the contrast 
presented by the domestic virtues of the Germans to 
the corruption and profligacy of his countrymen, and 
he continually avails himself of it to point the satire 
of which he was so great a master. He felt, too, as is 
evident from the ominous language at the close of 
ch. 33, that there was danger to the empire from the 
side of Grermany* But neither was his admiration of 
the Germans by any means unqualified, as is clearly 
shown by his exposure of their vices, nor is there any- 
thing to imply that he feared the worst for his coun- 
try. On the contrary, the auspicious opening of 
Nerva's reign, and the increasing strength and pros- 
perity of the empire under Trajan, seem to have in- 
spired him with new faith in the destinies of 
Home. 

We gather from this work that the Germans were 
jxot for the most part an utterly "baxb^^TWJkE ^<3>^^, ^'^ 
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art and literature indeed they knew next to nothing, 
and to the civilization of Greek and Italian cities they 
were entire strangers. They had however a regular 
social organization on an aristocratic basis, and a re- 
ligion not without noble and awe-inspiring elements. 
Society ranged itself into four classes, a hereditary 
landed aristocracy, free-born men also landowners, 
freedmen, and slaves. They wer^ governed by chief- 
tains or kings whose power was commonly limited. 
Fixed habitations, separate and apart front each other, 
answering to our * homesteads,' were the rule among 
them. They had no distinct order of priests, as that 
of the Druids among the Guuls ; no temples, no images 
of the gods. Every thing implied a love of severe 
simplicity and a determined spirit of independence. 
To one brought up amidst the elegant luxuries and re- 
finement of E.ome the German life and character must 
have seemed as ungenial as the climate which so stri- 
kingly contrasted with the sunny skies of Italy. Ta- 
citus however singles out one feature in Carman 
manners for special commendation. It is their reve- 
rence for the marriage-tie and the chastity of their 
women. He connects this virtue with their simple 
life, which knew nothing of the various artificial ex- 
citements of Bomsin civilization. 

Nowhere in the course of this wor^ does the 
writer announce any special purpose which he had 
in view in its composition. It has no preface or in- 
troduction, as his other works have. Editors have 
accordingly tasked their ingenuity to the utmost with 
the object of supplying this defect. Hitter concludes 
from the absence of any introductory matter, (by 
myeans of which, he observes, in the case of the Annals, 
Histories and Life of Agricola, t\xft «v3A,\iOT'^ «i\sL and 
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purpose are clearly explained,) that the 'Germania* 
was intended to be an appendix to the Histories, the 
readers of which would perpetually feel themselves in 
need of a fuller and more detailed acquaintance with 
the country than could be conveniently given in the 
course of the work. This is at least a more probable 
hypothesis than many which have been suggested, and 
which can be described only as groundless conjectures* 
If we are to have a theory on the subject, wp incline 
to think that ch. 38 which enumerates the Roman 
losses in Germany and dwells on the fierce indepen- 
dence of Ihe people, more terrible even than Samnite, 
Carthaginian, Gaul or Parthian, hints at the motive 
which led to the composition of this work. A coun- 
try so formidable, from which alone, as Tacitus might 
well think, serious danger was to be apprehended by 
Eome, would at least be worth a description as full 
and as accurate as his opportunities enabled him to 
give. 

It cannot, we think, be inferred with any thing 
like certainty from the contents and general character 
of this work that Tacitus had ever visited Germany 
and passed some time in the country. Kritz indeed 
labours to show in an elaborate discussion that here 
and there matters are described with a precision and 
particularity which clearly betoken an eye-witness, 
and he lays considerable stress on the occasional intro- 
duction of native words which he argues would hardly 
have been known to one who had not actually resided 
in the country. His arguments, though ingenious, 
do not seem conclusive. It is certainly by no means 
improbable that Tacitus may have been in Germany, 
but the vaiious opportunities wbicih. Icia tdco^ ^a?^^ 
had of gaining a. knowledge o£ t\ie> cou\i\x'^ «cc^ ^ios^ 
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sufficient to account for the character of his descrip- 
tions. As a youth he had lived in all likelihood on 
the German border, and in his maturer years he 
would be able to add to his early impressions inform- 
ation gathered from Roman soldiers who had served 
in Grermany, from members of the Emperor's German 
body-guard, frt>m travellers and merchants, from the 
elder Pliny, with whom he was personally acquaint- 
ed, and from the numerous Germans who were at 
that time living in Rome. 

The ^Grermania' bears the marks of a youthfrd 
composition. It is in passages highly rhetorical, and 
even poetic in some of its turns of expression. It is 
occasionally harsh and obscure, particularly in its de- 
scription of localities, which is usually vague and ill- 
defined. The satire which is so characteristic of Ta- 
citus is continually meeting us in this work. German 
life and manners are so described that a Roman 
reader must have felt that the degeneracy of his coun- 
trymen was beuig intentionally put to shame. The 
text is in a more satis&ctory state than that of the 
Agricola, and the recensions of Haupt and Kritz, 
considerably more recent than that of Orelli, have 
probably done for it as much as a carefrd examination 
of the MSS. and a sound estimate of their comparative 
value can accomplish. 



Table of Passages in which the Text of this Edition of 
tlie ^Germania^ differs from that ofOrelli, 

Obelli. G. and B. 

Ch. ITT. baritum barditum 

IV. habitus quoqub corpo- habitus quoque coqiorum, 
rum, quanquam in quanquam in tanto honii- 
tanto hominum nu* num numero, idem omni- 
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p. COENELH TACITI GEEMANIA 

SIVE 

DE SITU, MORIBUS ET POPULIS 

GERMANIAB LIBER. 

I. — ^v. Bownda/riea of Germany, Its inhabitants; 
why prohahly indigenous. Origin of the no/me 
" Germamia,^^ National songs. Legend of Ulysses, 
The Gemujms an unmixed people. Their physical 
cha/racteristics. The covml/ry; its soil and products, 
Metalsy coins. 

I. Germania omnis a Gallis. Baetisque et Pj^noniis 
Bheno et Danubio fiuminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque 
mutuo metTi, juit montibus separatur. Cetera Oceanus 
ambit, latols sinus et insularum immensa spatia com- 
plectens, nuper cognitis quibusdam gentibus ac regi- 
bus, quos bellum aperuit. Rhenus, Kaeticamm Al- 
pium inaccesso ac praecipiti vertice ortus, modico 
flexu in occidentem versus septentrionali Oceano 
misoetur. Danubius, molli et clementer edito montis 

i'-.Abnobae iugo effusus, plures pdpulos adit, donee iii 
Ponticum mare sex meatibus erumpat ; septimum os 
paludibus bauritur. 

II. Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim.^ \xsiax- 
meqae aliarum gentium adventa ^Vi \iQ!s^^JC\\& tssms^w^r*'* 
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quia nee teri-a olim sed classibus advehebantur, qiii 
mutare sedes quaerebant, et immensus ultra utque sic 
dixerim adversus Oceanus raris ab orbe nostro navibus 
aditur. Quis porro, praeter periculum horridi et 
ignoti maris, Asia ant Africa aut Italia relicta Ger- 
maDiam peteret, informein terris, asperam coelo, 
tristem cultu aspectuque, nisi si patria sit ? 

Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod unum apud 
illos memoriae et annalium genus est, Tuistonem 
deum terra editum, et filium Mannum, originem 
gentis couditoresque. Manno tris filios^assiffnant, e/ 
quorum nominibus proximi Ocean.o. liigaevones, medii 
Hermmones/ ceteri Istaevones vocentur. Quidam, ut 
in licentia vetustatis, pluris deo ortos plurisque gentis •-^ - 
appellationes, Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalos 
affirmant ; eaque vera et antiqua nomina. Ceterum 
Germania^ vocabulum recens et nuper additum, quo- 
niam, qui primi Rhenum transgressi Gallos expulerint, 
ac nunc Tungri, tunc G^rmani vocati sint. Ita na- 
tionis nomen non gentis evaluisse paulatim, ut omnes 
primum a victors ob metum, mox a se ipsis invento 
nomine Germani vocarentur. 

III. Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant, 
primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in proelia 
canunt. Sunt illis haec quoque carmina, quorum 
relatu, quem barditum vocant, accendunt animos, fu- 
\ turaeque pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur. 
Terrent enim trepidantve, prout sonuit acies, nee tarn 
voces illae quam virtutis concentus videntur. Affecta- 
tur praecipue asperitas soni et fractum murmur ob- 
iectis ad os scutis, quo plenior et gravior vox reper- 
cussu intumescat. 

Ceternm et Ulixem quidam opVnsLTit>ai Vmi^^i \VLo et 
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fabuloso errore in hunc Oceanum delatum adisse Ger- 
maniae ixict^Bf Asciburgiumque, quod in ripa Eheni 
situm hodieque incolitiir, ab iUo constitutum nomina- 
tumque ; aram qtkin etiam IJlixi consecratam adiecto 
Laertae patris nomine eodem loco olim repertam, 
moniimentaque et tninnlos quosdam Graecis litteris 
insciiptos in confinio Germaniae Raetiaeqae adhuc 
exstare. Quae neque confirmare argumentis neque 
refellere in animo est ; ex ingenio suo qnisque demat 
vel addat fidem. 

IV. Ipse eorum opinionibus accede, qui Germa- 
niae populos nullis aliis aliainim nationum connubiis 
infectos propriam et sinceram et tantum sui si mil em 
gentem exstitisse arbitrantur. Unde habitus quoque 
corporum, quamquam in tanto hominum numero, idem 
omnibus ; truces et caerulei oculi, rutilae comae, mag- 
na corpora et tantum ad impetum yalida; laboris 
atque operum non eadem patientia ; minimeque sitim 
aestumque tolerare, frigora atque inediam coelo solove 
assuerunt. 

Y. Terraj etsi aliquanto specie differt, in uni- 
versum tamen aut silvis horrida aut paludibus foeda, 
humidior qua Gallias, ventosior qua Noricum ac Pan- 
noniam aspicit, satis ferax, frugiferarum arborum im- 
patiens, pecorum fecunda; sed plerumque improcera. 
Ne armentia quidem suus honor aut gloria frontis ; 
numero gaudent, eaeque solae et gratissimae opes sunt. 
Argentum et aurum propitiine an irati dii negaverint, 
dubito. Nee tamen affirmaverim nullam Germaniae 
venam argentum aurumve gignere ; quis enim scruta- 
tus est? Possessione et usu baud perinde afficiuntur. 
Est videre apud illos argentea vasa, legatis et ^tmcv 
pibiisr eorum muneii data, non in sXia. V^\.'aX& o^'s^xsi. 
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quae humo finguntur ; quamquam proximi ob nsom 
commerciorum aurum et argentum in pretio habeni^ 
formasque quasdam nostrae pecuniae agnoscunt atqne 
eligunt. Interiores simplicius et antiquius permut&- 
tione mercium utuntur. Pecuniam probant yeterem 
et dill notam, seiratos bigatosque. Argentum quoque 
magis quam aurum sequuntur, nulla afTectione ani- 
mi, sed quia numerus argenteorum facilior usui est 
promiscua ac villa mercantibus. 

Yi. — XT. Manners and customs of tlie GerTnans, Thwr 
a/rms, Ca/oaZry, Order ofhaitle. Infamy of cowa/rd- 
ice. Powers of the Mng, of the general, and ike 
priest. Courage amd sabred character of the women. 
Their gods and mode of worship. Divination from 
birds, horses, o/nd single combat. Deliberations of 
the chiefs and of the people. Modes of punishment. 
The chiefs^ retinue. Preference of wa/r to ctgricul- 
tu/TA, Love of the chase. Presents made to the 
(j^fs. 

^^YI. Ne ferrum quidem superest, sicut ex genere 
telorum colligitur. Hari gladiis aut maioribus lanceis 
utuntur. Hastas vel ipsorum vocabulo frameas ge- 
runt angusto et brevi ferro sed ita acri et ad usum 
habili, ut eodem telo, prout ratio poscit, vel cominus 
vel eminus pugnent. Et eques quidem scuto frame- 
aque contentus est ; pedites et missilia spargunt, pln- 
raque singuli atque in immensum vibrant nudi ant 
sagulo leves. Nulla cultus iactatio ; scuta tantom 
lectissimis coloribus distinguunt. Paucis loricae, vix 
uni alterive cassis aut galea. Equi non forma, non 
velocitate conspicui ; sed nee variare gyros ia morem 
nostrum docentur; in rectum, aut uno flexu dextros 
agunt, ita coniuncto orbe, ut ueino -^o^^^nsst «^ la. 
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nniversum aestimanti plus penes peditem roboiis, 
eoque misti proeliantur, apta et congruente ad eques- 
trem pugnam velocitate peditum, quos ex omni iu- 
ventute delectos ante aciem Jocant. Definitur et 
numerus ;■" ieiiteni ex singulis pigis sunt, idque ipsum 
inter suos vocantur, et quod primo numerus fuit, iam 
nomen et honor est. Acies per cuneos componitur. 
Cedere loco, dummodo rursus instes, consilii quam, 
formidinis arbitrantur. Corpora suorum etiam in 
dubiis proeliis referunt. Scutum reliquisse praeci- 
piiuni fiagitium, nee aut sacris adesse aut concilium 
inire ignominioso fas, multique superstites bellorum 
infamiam laqueo finierunt. 5c • ' 

VII. Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute su- 
munl Kec regibus infinita aut libera potestas, et 
duces exemplo potius quam imperio, si prompti, si 
conspicui, si ante aciem agant, admiratione praesunt. 
Ceterum neque animadvertere neque vincire, ne ver- 
berare quidem nisi sacerdotibus permissum, non quasi 
in poenam nee ducis iussu, sed velut deo imperante, 
quern adesse bellantibus credunt ] effigiesque et signa 
quaedam detracta lucis in proelium ferunt. Quodque 
praecipuum fortitudinis incitamentum est, non casus, 
neque. fortoita cqnglobatio turmam aut cuneum facit, 
sed familiae et piropinquitates ; et in proximo pignora, 
unde feminarum ululatus audiri, unde vagitus in- 
fiintium. Hi cuique sanctissimi testes, hi maximi 
laudatores. Ad matres, ad Coniuges vulnera ferunt ; 
nee illae numerare aut exigere plagas pavent, cibosque 
et Hortamina pugnantibus gestant. -4' 

VIIL Memoriae proditur quasdam acies inclina- 
tas iom et labantes a feminis re&titMtA& <^Q\!L^^as>^^ 
preeam et obiectu pectorum et "moi^fifeca^ e^\£svsi»a» 
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captivitate, quam longe impatientius feminarum suaram 
nomine timent, adeo, iit efficacius obligentur animi 
civitatum, quibus inter obsides puellae quoque nobiles 
imperantur. Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et 
providum putant, nee aut consilia earum aspernantur, 
aut responsa negligunt, Vidimus sub divo Vespa- 
siano Veledam, diu apud plerosque numinis loco 
habitam. Sed et olim Albrunam et complures alias 
yenerati sunt, non adulatione, nee tamquam facerent 

deas. 

IX. Deorum maxime Mercuiium colunt, cui 

certis diebus humanis quoque hostiis litare fas babent. 
[Herculem] ac Martem concessis animalibus placant. 
Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat Unde causa et 
origo peregrine sacro, parum comperi, nisi quod signum 
ipsum in modum Libumae figuratum docet advectam 
religionem. Ceterum nee cohibere parietibus deos 
neque in idlam humani oris speciem assunulare ex 
magnitudine coelestium arbitrantur. Lucos ac nemora 
consecrant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident. 

X. Auspicia sortesque, ut qui maxime, obser- 
vant. Sortium consuetude simplex. Yirgam frugi- 
ferae arbori decisam in surculos amputant, eosque 
notis quibusdam discretes super candidam vestem te- 
mere ac fortmto spargunt. Mox, si publico consule- 
tur, sacerdos civitatis, sin privatim, ipse pater familiae 
preoatus deos coelumque suspicions ter singulos toUiti 
sublatos secundum impressam ante notam interpreta^ 
tur. Si prohibuerunt, nulla de eadem re in eundem 

diem consultatio ; sin permisaxitD, a.\is^iciorum adhuo 

£de3 exigitur. Et illud quidem. eVAa.'oi \aa ticj^xkb^ 

avium voces volatusque interrogaxe. ^to^rcossi. ^^iso^ 
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equorum quoque praesagia ac monitug experiri. Pub- 
lice aluntur iisdem iJ|emoribus ac lucis, candidi et 
nullo mortali opere contact!, quos presses sacro cumi 
sacerdos ac rex veLpnnceps civitatis comitantur, hinni- 
tusque ac fremitus observant. Nee ulli auspicio 
maior fides, non solum apud plebem, sed apud pro- 
ceres, apud sacerdotes; se enim ministros deorum, 
illos conscios putant. Est et alia observatio auspi- 
ciorum, qua gravium bellorum eventus explorant. 
Eius gentis, cum qua bellum est, captivum quoquo 
modo interceptum cum electo popularium suorum 
patriis quemque armis committunt. Victoria huius 
vel illius pro praeiudicio accipitur. 

XI. De minoribus rebus principes consultant, de 
maioribus omnes, ita tamen, ut ea quoque, quorum 
penes plebem arbitrium est,* apud principes pertrac- f 
tentur. poeunt, nisi quid fortuitum et subitum in- 
cidit, certis diebus, quum aut inchoatur luna aut 
impletur; nam agendis rebus hoc auspicatissimum 
initium credunt. Nee dierum numenim, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant ; sic constituunt, sic condicunt ; 
nox ducere diem videtur. Illud ex libertate vitium, 
quod non simul, nee ut iussi conveniunt, sed et alter 
et tertius dies cunctatione coeuntium absumitur. Ut 
turbae placuit, considunt armati. Silentium per sa- 
cerdotes, quibus turn et coercendi ius est, imperatur. 
Mox rex vel princeps, prout aetas cuique, prout no- 
bilitas, prout decus bellorum, prout facundia est, 
audiuntur, auctoritate suadendi magis quam iubendi 
potestate. Si displicuit sententia, fremitu aspeman- 
tur; sin placuit, frameaa couciu^AxiTAi. '^q\^<3>k)!jgs^^- 
mum assensus genus est arm.ia\a."vx^«i^« 

XII. Licet apud conci^xim a<icvxB«c^ q^oq;?^^. 



^\> 
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discrimen capitis intendere. Distinctio poenamm ex 
delicto. Proditores et transfdgas arboribas suspen- 
dunt, ignavos et iinbelles et( corpora infamea ' coeno ac 
palude iniecta iusuper crate mergant. Diversitas 
supplicii illuc respicit, tamquam scelera ostendi opor- 
teat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. Sed et levi- 
oribus delictis pro modo poena ; equomm peconimque 
niunero convicti mulctantur. Pars mulctae regi vel 
civitati, pars ipsi, qui vindicatur, vel propinquis eius 
exsolvitur. Eliguntur in iisdem conciliis et princip^ 
qui iura per pagos "\dcosque reddunt. Centeni su^afis 
ex plebe comites consOium simul et auctoritas adsunt.P\ 

XIII. Nihil autem neque publicae neque pri- 
vatae rei nisi armati agunt. Sed arma sumere non 
ante cuiquam moris quam civitas suffecturum proba- 
verit. Turn in ipso concilio vel principum aliquis vel 
pater vel propinqui scuto frameaque iuvenem. omant. 
Haec apud illos toga, hie primus iuventae honos; 
ante hoc domus pars videntur, mox rei publicae. In- 
signis nobilitas aut magna patrum merita principis 
dignationem etiam adolescentulis assignant. Ceteris 
robustioribus ac iam pridem probatis aggregantnr, iieo 
rubor inter comites aspicL Gradus quin etiam oomi- 
tatus habet iudicio ^us,..quem sectantur, magnaque et 
comitum aemulatio, <][uibi!Ls primus apud principem 
stiimi locus, et principum, cui plurimi et acerrimi 
comites. Haec dignitas, hae vires; magno semper 
electorum iuvenum globo circumdari in pace decus, in 
bello praesidium. Nee solum in sua gente cuique, 
sed apud finitimas quoque civitates id nomen, ea 
gloria est, si numero ac virtute comitatus emineat. 
Expetuntur enim legationibus, et muneribus omantur^ 
et ipsa plerumque &.ma bella pto^igBkii^i. 
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XTV*. Qaum ventum in aciem, tiirpe principi 
virtute vinci, turpe comitatui virtutem principis non 
adaequare. lam vero infame in omnem vitam ac 
probrosum/superstitem principi: suo ex acie recessisse. 
Ulum defendere, tueri, sua quoque fortia facta gloriae 
eius assignare praecipuum sacramentum est. Prin- 
cipes pro victoria pugnant, comitea pro principe. Si 
civitas, in qua orti sunt, longa pace et otio torpeat^ 
plerique nobilium adolescentium petunt ultro eas na- 
tiones, quae turn bellum aliquod gerunt, quia et in- 
grata genti quies, et facilius inter ancipitia clarescunt, 
magnumque comitatum non nisi vi belloque tuentur. 
Exigunt enim principis sui liberalitate ilium bella- 
torem equum, illam cruentam victricemque frameam. 
Nam epidae, et quamquam incompti largi tamen ap- 
paratus, pro stipendio cediint /Materia munificentiae 
per bella et raptus. Nee arare terram aut exspectare 
. annum tarn facile persuaseris quam vocare hostem et "^ 
vulnera mererL Pigrum quin immo et iners videtnr . " 
sudore acquirere, quod possis sanguine parare. ' • 

XV. Quotiens bella non ineunt, multum venati- ^ 
bus, plus per otium transigunt dediti somno ciboque, I'i^ 
fortissimus quisque ao bellicosissimus nihil agens, de- 
legata domus et penatium et agrorum cura feminis 
genibusque et infirmissimo cuique ex familia; ipsi 
bebent, mira diversilate naturae, quum iidem homines 
sic ament inertiam et oderint quietem. / Mos est civi- ' 
tatibus ultro ac viritim conferre principibus vel ar- • 
mentorum vel frugum, quod pro honore acceptum 
etUon necessitatibus subvenit. Gaudent praecipue 
feiitimarum gentium donis, quae non modo a singulis, 
•ad pablice mittuntur, electi equi, m&^«. ^Ttsss^^^si- 
lame torqneaqvLe, lam et pecxmiani wicv^^^x^ ^oRNXisssas*. 
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XVI. — XXVII. German milages. Subterranean dwell- 
ings. Dress, Marriage rites, Ghxistity of the 
women. Punishment of adultery. Training of tlie 
children. Feuds, Homicide; how expiated. Hos- 
pitality, Riotous character of their banquets. Their 
food — love of drink. Sports — addiction to gamhling. 
Slaves — contem.pt for freedmen. Lending on interest 
unhnxAJon, Occupation and tillage of ilie la/nd. Fu- 
neral rites, 

XYI. , NuUas Germanorum popiUis urbes habi- 
tari satis notum est, ne pati qiiidem inter se iunctas 
sedes. Colunt discreti ac diversi, ut fons, ut campus, 
ut nemus placuit. Yicos locant non in nostrum mo- 
rem connexis et cohaerentibus aedificiis ; suam quis- 
que domum spatio circumdat, sive adversus casus ignis 
reraedium, sive inscitia aedificandi. / Ne caementorum 
quidem apud illos aut tegularum/ usus ; materia ad 
omnia utuntur informi et citra speciem aut delecta- . 
tionem. Quaedam loca diligentius illinunt terra ita 
pura ac splendente, ut picturam ac lineamenta colo- 
rum imitetur. Solent et subterraneos specus aperii-e, 
eosque multo insuper fimo onerant, suffugium hiemi 
et receptaculum frugibus, quia rigorem frigorum eius- 
modi locis molUant, et si quando hostis advenit, aperta 
populatur, abdita autem et defossa aut ignorautur, aut 
eo ipso fallunt, quod quaerenda sunt. 

XYII. Tegumen omnibus sagum fibula aut, si 
desit, spina consertum. Cetera intecti totos dies 
iuxta focum atque ignem- agunt. Locupletissimi veste 
distinguuntur, non fluitante, sicut Sarmatae ac Parthi, 
sed stricta et singulos artus exprimente. Gerunt et 
ferarum pelles, proximi ripae negligenter, ulteriores 
exquisitiua, ut quibus nullua i^ex coiaxiieiTQ^ai <s<iteiis^ 
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Eligunt feras, et detracta velamina spargunt maculis 
pellibusque beluarum, qiias exterior Oceanus atque 
ignotum mare gignit. Nee alius feminis quam viris 
habitus, nisi quod feminae saepius lineis amictibus 
velantur, eosque purpura variant, partemque vestitus 
superioris in manicas non extendunt, nudae bracbia 
ac lacertos ; sed et proxima pars pectoris patet. 

XVIII. Quamquam severa illic matrimonia, nee 
ullam morum pai-tem magis laudaveris. /Nam prope 
soli barbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti sunt, ex- 
ceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine, sed ob no- 
bilitatem pluriinis nuptiis ambiuntur, Dotem non 
uxor marito, sed uxori maiitus offert. /intersunt pa- 
rentes et propinqui ac munera probant, munera, non 
ad delicias muliebres quaesita, nee quibus nova nupta 
comatur, sed boves, et freuatum equum, et scutum 
cum framea gladioque. In haec munera uxor accipi- 
tur, atque invicem ipsa armorum aliquid viro aflfert. 
Hoc maximum vinculum, haec arcana sacra, hos con- 
ingales decs arbitrantur. /Ne se mulier extra virtu- 
tum cogitationes extraque bellorum casus putetj ipsis 
incipientis matrimonii auspiciis admonetur venire se 
laborum periculorumque sociam, idem in pace, idem 
in proelio passuram ausuramque. ' Hoc iuncti boves, 
hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma denuntiant; sic 
vivendum, sic pereundum ; accipere se, quae liberis 
inviolata ac digna reddat, quae nurus accipiant rursus- 
que ad nepotes referantur. 

XIX. Ergo septa pudicitia agunt, nullis spec- 
taculorum illecebris, nullis conviviorum irritationibus 
comiptae. Litterarum secreta viri pariter ac feminae 
ignorant. Paucissima in tam numero^a. ^<&\>l^ ^^^- 
teria, quovem poena prae&enB, ek\» ia»x\^as>» ^«t"vss>ss£sw* 
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Accisis crinibus, nudatam, coi*am propinquis expellit 
domo maritus, ac per omnem vicum verbere agit. Pub- 
licatae eDim pudicitiae nulla venia ; non forma, non 
aetate, non opibus maritum inyenerit. Kenio enim 
illic vitia ridet, nee corrumpere et comimpi seculum 
vocatur. Melius quidem adhuc eae civitates, in qui- 
bus tantum virgines nubunt, et cum spa votoque 
uxoris semel transigitur. Sic unum accipiunt mari- 
tum, quomodo unum corpus unamque vitam, ne ulla 
cogitatio ultra, ne longior cupiditas, ne tamquam ma- 
ritum, sed tamquam matrimonium ament. Kumerum 
liberorum finire aut quemquam ex agnatis necare 
flagitium habetur, plusque ibi boni mores valent quam 
alibi bonae leges. 

XX. In omni domo nudi ac sordidi in hos artus, 
in haec corpora, quae miramur, excrescunt. Sua 
quemque mater uberibus alit, nee ancillis aut nutrici- 
bus delegantur. Dominum ac servum nullis educsr 
tionis deliciis dignoscas ; inter eadem pecora, in eadem 
bumo degunt, donee aetas separet ingenues, virtus 
agnoseat. Sera iuvenum venus, eoque inexhausta pu- 
bertas. Nee virgines festinantur ; eadem iuventa, 
similis proeei:^tas ; pares validaeque miscentur, ae ro- 
bora parentum liberi referunt. Sororum filiis idem 
apud ayuncidum, qui apud patrem honor. Quidam 
sanctiorem artioremque hunc nexum sauguinis arbi- 
trantur, et in accipiendis obsidibus magis exigunt, 
tamquam et animum firmius et domum latius teneant. 

y^eredes tamen sueeessoresque sui cuique liberi, et 

nullum testamentum. Si liberi non sunt, proximus 

gradua in posaeaaionQ fratres, pa,trv\i, avuxvcvAv. Q.\i».\i'tci 

pJus propinquorum, quo maior af&iiivmi ii\xaietv>&^\as3^ 
£^Atioaior aenectua, nee ulla orbitat^s ij)Te\a^% / 
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XXI. /Soscipere tarn inimicitias seu patiis sea 
propinqui qtiam amicitias necesse est. Nee implaca- 
biles durant ; luitur enim etiam homicidium certo 
armentorum ac pec(niim numero, recipitque satisfao- 
tionem universa dqmus, utiliter in publicum, quia 
periculosiores sunt inimicitiae iuxta libertatem. Con- 
victibus et hospitiis non alia gens efiTusius indulget. 
Quemcunque mortalium arcere tecto nefas habetur; 
pro fortuna quisque apparatis epulis excipit. Quum 
defecere, qui modo hospes fuerat, monstrator hospitii 
et comes ; proximam domum non invitati adeunt ; 
nee interest; pari humanitate accipiuntur; notum — - 
ignotumque quantum ad ius hospitis nemo discemit. 
Abeunti, si quid poposcerit, concedere moris, et pos- 
cendi invicem eadem facilitas. Ckiudent muneribus, 
sed nee data imputant nee acceptis obligantur. Yictus 
inter hospites comis. 

XXII. Statim e somno, quern plerumque in 
diem extrahnnt, lavantur, saepius calida, ut apud quos 
plurimum Hems occupat. Lauti cibum capiunt; 
separatae singulis sedes et sua cuique mensa. Tum 
ad negotia nee minus saepe ad convivia procedunt 
armatL Diem noctemque continuare potando nulli 
probrum. Crebrae, ut inter vinolentos, rixae raro 
conviciis, saepius caede et vulneribus transiguntur. 
Sed et de reconciliandis invicem inimicis et iungendis 
affinitatibus et asciscendis principibua, de pace denique 
ac bello plerumque in conviviis consultant, tamquam 
nullo magis tempore aut ad simplices cogitationes 
pateat animus, aut ad magnas incalescat« Ge>\x& '^q>\:L 
BStatsk nee callida aperit ajdkiic aftcx^\a»^^Ci\RPcv&N^R«ciHy». 

iocL Ergo detecta et imda oxornxsiTD. Tas'oa* % ^^^'^ss^ 
die retractatur, et salva txtriuaojae \ieiSLY3r\& x^^^^^ ^ 
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deliberant, dum fingere nesciant, constitaont, dam 
errare non possnnt. > 

XXIIL Potui humor ex liordeo aut framento, 
in quamdam &imilitadinem vini cormptus; proximi 
ripae et vinum mercantur. Cibi simplices, agrestia 
poma, receiis fera, aut lac concretum. Sine apparatu, 
sine blandimentis expellunt £9imem« Adversus sitim 
non eadem temperantia. Si indulseris ebiietati sug- 
gerendo quantum concupiscunt, baud minus £sunle 
yitiis quara armis yincentur. 
A XXI Y. Genus spectaculorum unum atque in * 
omni coetu idem. Nudi iuvenes, quibus id ludicmm 
est, inter gladios se atque infestas frameas saltu iar 
ciunt. Exercitatio artem paravit, ars decorem, non 
in quaestum tamen aut mercedem ; quamvis audacis 
lasciviae pretium est voluptas spectantium. 

^ Aleam, quod mirere, sobrii inter seria exercent 
tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut, quum omnia 
defecerunt, extremo ac novissimo iactu de libertate ac 
de corpore contendant. Victus voluntariam servitu- 
tem adit ; quamvis iuvenior, quamvis robustior alii- 
gari se ac venire patitur. Ea est in re prava pervi- 
cacia ; ipsi fidem vocant. Servos condicionis huius 
per commercia tradunt, ut se quoque pudore victoriae 
>exsolvant. / 

XXY. ^Ceteris servis non in nostrum morem 

descriptis per familiam mimsteriis utuntur. Suam 

quisque sedem, suos penates regitw Frumenti modum 

dominus aut pecoris aut vestis ut colono iniuugit, et 

servus hactenus paret; cetera domus officia uxor ac 

liberi exsequuntur, Verberaie servom «jg '^Vx^ssolia et 

opera coercere ranun ; occidere wAeiit, xvoti (^^sKA^^ioxak 

ct severitate, sed impetu et ira, -ofe voMoicvHx^ Tasi 
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qiiod impune. Liberti non multum supra servos 
sunt ; raro aliquod momentum in domo, numquam in 
civitate, exceptis dumtaxat iis gentibus, quae regnan- 
tur; ibi enim et super ingenuos et super nobiles 
ascendunt. Apud ceteros impares libertini libertatis 
argumentum sunt. ^ 

A XXVI. Fenus agitare et in usuras extendere 
ignotum, ideoque magis servatur quam si vetitum 
esset. Agri pro numero cultorum ab universis inivices ) 
occupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem 
j)artiuntur. Eacilitatem partiendi camporum spatia 
praestant. Arya per annos mutant, et superest ager. 
Nee enim cum ubertate et amplitudine soli labore 
contendunt, ut pomaria conserant, et prata separent, 
et hoi-tos rigent; sola terrae seges imperatur. / Unde 
annum quoque ipsum non in totidem digerunt species ; 
hiems et ver et aestas intellectum ac vocabiila habent, 
autumni perinde nomen ac bona ignorantur. 
^ XXVII. Funerum nulla ambitio. Id solum 
ODservatur, ut corpora clarorum virorum certis lignis 
crementur. Struem rogi nee vestibus nee odoribu3 
cumulant j sua cuique arma, quorundam igni et equus 
adiicitur, Sepulcrum caespes erigit ; monumentorum 
arduum et operosum honorem ut gravem defunctis 
aspemantur. Lamenta ac lacrimas cito, dolorem et 
tristitiam tarde ponunt. Feminis lugere honestum est, 
viris meminisse. 

fiaiec in commune de omnium Germanorum origine 

ac moribus accepimus. Nunc singularum gentium 
institata ritusque, quatenus differant, quae natioufta ^ 
Germaiua m Gallias commigravenxi^;, ^it^^^cvasa* 

jxnn. XXIX. Tribes in the nexglibouTlvooa. ^S ^"^ 
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Rhine and Main, Some of these of doubtful nation' 
ality. The Batavi, JnhoMtants of the Tithe-lcmda, 

XXVIII. Validiorea olim Gallorum res fuisse 
summus auctor divus lulius tradit; eoque credibile 
est etiam Gallos in Germaniam transgresses. Quan- 
tnlum enim amnis obstabat, quo minus, ut quaeque 
gens evaluerat, occuparet permutaretque sedes pro- 
miscuas adhuc et nulla regnorum potentia divisas? 
Igitur inter Hercyniam sylvam Rhenumque et Moe- 
num amnes Helvetii, ulteriora Boii, Gallica utraqne 
gens, tenuere. Manet adhuc Boihemi nomen, signat- 
que loci veterem memoriam, quamvis mutatis cul- 
toribus. Sed utrum Aravisci in Pannoniam ab Osis, 
Germanorum natione, an Osi ab Araviscis in Germa- 
niam commigraverint, quum eodem adhuc sermone, 
institutis, moribus utantur, incertum est, quia pari 
olim inopia ac libertate eadem utriusque ripae bona 
malaque erant. Treveii et Nervii circa affectationem 
Germanicae originis ultro ambitiosi sunt, tamquam per 
banc gloriam sanguinis a similitudine et inertia Gal- 
lorum separentur. Ipsam Rheni ripam baud dubie 
Germanorum populi colunt, Vangiones, Triboci, Ne- 
metes. Ne Ubii quidem, quamquam Romana colonia 
esse meruerint, ac libentius Agrippinenses conditoris 
sui nomine vocentur, origine erubescunt, transgressi 
olim et experimento fidei super ipsam Rheni ripam 
collocati ut arcerent, non ut custodirentur. 

XXIX. Omnium harum gentium virtute prae- 
cipui Batavi non multum ex ripa sed insulam Rheni 
amnis colunt, Ohattorum quondam populus, et sedi- 
tione domestica in eas sedes transgressus, in quibus 
j3ars Romani imperii fierent. Manet honos et ant!- 

quae societaida infdgne. lilam uec^ \ir^\)^ ^nc^ftsiihr 
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niintur, nee publicanus atteritj exempt! oneiibus et 
collationibus et tantnm in nsum proeliorum sepositi 
velut tela atqne arma bellis reservantur. Est in 
eodem obsequio et Mattiacorum gens. Protulit enim 
magnitudo popnli Romani idtra Bbenum ultraque 
veteres terminos imperii reverentiam. Ita sede 
iinibusque in sua ripa, mente animoqne nobiscum 
agunt, cetera similes Batavis, nisi quod ipso adbuc 
terrae suae solo et coelo acrius animantur. Non 
numeraverim inter Germaniae populos, quamquam 
trans Ilhenum Danubiumque consederint, eos, qui 
decumates agros exercent. Levissimus quisque Gul- 
lorum et inopia audax dubiae possessionis solum 
OGCupavere. Mox limite acto promotisque praesidiis 
sinus imperii et pars provinciae babentuv. 

XXX. — xxxvn. Northern tribes to the west of the Elbe, 
The Chatti; their fierce cmd warlike cha/ra^er. The 
FrisiL Rovnan expeditions into their territory. Chau- 
ciy Cherusci, Cimbri, Romom wars in Germamy, 

\ XXX. Ultra hos Chatti initium sedis ab Her- 
^^o saltu inchoant, non ita effusis ac palustribus 
locis, ut ceterae civitates, in quas Germania patescit; 
durant siquidem coUes, paulatim rarescunt, et Chattos 
sues saltus Hercynius prosequitur simul atque ' de- 
ponit. Duriora genti corpora, stricti artus, minax 
vultas et maior animi vigor. Multum, ut inter Ger- 
manos, rationis ac sollertiae; praeponere electos, 
audire praepositos, nosse ordines, intelligere occasiones, 
differre impetus, disponere diem, vallare noctem, 
fi>rtanam inter dubia, virtutem inter certa numerare^ 
qaodque ranssimum nee um "B^xajax^aa ^^^svs^^xaafc 
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concessum, plus reponere in duce quam in exercitn. 
Omne robur in pedite, quern super arma ferramentis 
quoque et copiis onerant. Alios ad proelium ire 
videas, Chattos ad bellum; rari excursus et fortuita 
pugna; equestrium sane virium id proprium, cito 
parare victoriam, cito cedere; velocitas iuxta for- 
midiuem, cunctatio propior constantiae est. 

XXXI. Et aliis Germanorum populis usurpatum 
raro et privata cuiusque audentia apud Chattos in 
consensum vertit, nt primum adoleverint, crinem 
barbamque summittere, nee nisi boste caeso exuere 
votivum obligatumquei virtuti oris babitum. Super 
sanguinem et spolia revelant frontem, seque turn 
demum pretia nascendi retulisse dignosque patria 
ac parentibus ferunt. Ignavis et imbellibus manet 
squalor. Fortissimus quisque ferreum insuper anulum 
(ignominiosum id genti) velut viaculum gestat, donee 
se caede bostis absolvat. Pluiimis Cbattorum bic 
placet babitus, ianique canent insignes et bostibus 
simul suisque monstrati. Omnium penes bos initia 
pugnarum; baec prima semper acies, visu nova; nam 
ne in pace quidem vultu mitiore mansuescunt. Nulli 
domus aut ager aut aliqua cura; prout ad quemque 
venere, aluntur, prodigi alieni, contemptores sui, donee 
exsanguis senectus tarn durae virtuti impares faciat. 

XXXIL Proximi Cbattis certum iam alveo B,be- 
num, quique terminus esse sufBciat, Usipii ac Tencteri 
colunt. Tencteri super solitum bellorum decus eques- 
tris disciplinae arte praecelliint, nee maior apud Cbattos 
peditum laus quam Tencteris equitum. Sic institiiere 
maiores; poateri imitantur. Hi Iwsvia Yc^^Eitiaa^ 
haec luvenum aemulatio ; peTsevex^Avt «,«na^ A.Ti\«t 
familiam et penates et iura sv3LCCC^\.oixMm wjja 
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traduntur; excipit filius non, ut cetera^ maximus 
natu, sed prout ferox bello et melior. 

XX.XIIL luxta Tencteros Bructeri olim occur- 
rebant; nunc Chamavos et Angrivarios immigrasse 
narratnr, pulsis Bructeris ac penitns excisis vicinarum 
consensu nationum seu superbiae odio, seu praedae 
dulcedine, seu favore quodam erga nos deorum; nam 
ne spectaculo quidem jjroelii invidere. Super sexa- 
ginta milia non armis telisque Romanis, sed, quod 
magnificentius est, oblectationi oculisque cedderunt. 
Maneat, quaeso, duretque gentibus, si non amor nostri, 
at certe odium sui, quando urgentibus imperii fsitis 
nihil iam praestare Fortuna maius potest quam bostium 
discordiam. 

XXXIV. Angrivarios et Chamavos a tergo 
Dulgibini et Chasnarii cludunt, aliaeque gentes baud 
perinde memoratae; a fronte Frisii excipiunt. Maio* 
ribus minoribusque Prisiis vocabulum est ex modo 
virium. Utraeque nationes usque ad Oceanum Bheno 
praetexuntur, ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus 
et Romanis classibus navigates. Ipsum quin etiam 
Oceanum ilia tentavimus, et superesse adhuc Herculis 
columnas fama vulgavit^ sive adiit Hercules, seu, 
quicquid ubique magnificum est^ in claritatem eius 
referre consensimus. Nee defuit audentia Druso 
Germanico, sed obstitit Oceanus in se simul atque in 
Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit, sanctiusque ac 
reverentius visum de actis deorum credere quam scire. 

XXXY. Hactenus in occidentem Germaniam 
novimus. In septentrionem ingenti flexu redit. Ac 
primo staidm Chaucorum gens, o^^Axia^^sa. \svsss:5^^>^ "^ 
Frisiis ac partem litoris occ\xpe\,, otocAxxav, o^^aa* '^^- 
posui, gentium lateribus 6b\/exid\\.A]ii> donafcCi \^ CJev^^^'* 
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usque sdnaetar. Tarn iTrnnftusuTn terrarnm spatiam 
non tenent tantum Chauci, sed et implent^ populus 
inter Geimanos nobilissiinus, quique magnitudiDem 
suam malit iustitia tuerL Sine cupiditate, sine im- 
potentia, qnieti fecretique nulla provocant bella^ 
nullis raptibus aut latrociniis populantur. Id prae- 
cipuum yirtutis ac Yiiium argumentum est, quod, ut 
superiores agant, non per iniurias assequuntur. 
Prompta tamen omnibus anna, ac, si res poscat, exer- 
citus, plurimum virorum equorumque; et quiescen- 
tibus eadem £una. 

XXXVL In latere Gbaucorum Chattoramque 
Cherusci nimiam ac marcentem diu pacem illacessiti 
nutrierunt, idque iucundius quam tutius fiiit, quia 
inter impotentes et validos false quiescas; ubi manu 
agitur, modestia ac probitas nomina superioris sunt. 
Ita qui olim boni aequique Cherusci, nunc inertes 
ac stulti Yocantur, Chattis victoribus fortuna in sa- 
pientiam cessit. Tracti ruina Cheruscorum et Fosi, 
contermina gens; adversarum rerum ex aequo socii 
sunt, quum in secundis minores fmssent. 

XXXYIL Eundem Grermaniae sinum proxLmi 

Oceano Cimbri tenent, parva nunc civitas, sed gloria 

ingens. Yeterisque famae lata yestigia manent, 

utraque ripa castra ac spatia, quorum ambitu nunc 

quoque metiaris molem manusque gentis et tarn 

magni exitus fidem. Sexcentesimum et quadra- 

gesimum annum urbs nostra agebat, quum primum 

Cimbrorum audita sunt arma Caecilio Metello ao 

Fapirio Carbone coss. £x quo si ad alterum impera- 

tons Traisad consulatum comp\itQimxi&> ^een& iscioA 

et decern amd colliguntur. Tamdiu Gi«tisv«DM^^rS3i«te«» 

Medio tarn Jongi aevi spatio muita mVLcfcm ^ssssdbk 
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Non Sanmis, lion Poeni, non Hispaniae Gralliaeve, 
De Parthi quidem saepius admonuere. Quippe regno 
Arsads acrior est Germanorum libertas. Quid enim 
alind nobis quam caedem Orassi, amisso et ipse Pacoro 
infra Yentidium deiectus oriens obiecerit? At Ger- 
xnani Carbone et Oassio, et Scauro Aurelio, et Ser- 
vilio Caepione, Marco quoque Manlio fasis vel captis 
quinqne simul consulares exercitus populo Homano, 
Yamm trisque cum eo legiones etiam Caesari abstxde- 
runt j nee impiine C. Marius in Italia, divus lolius 
in Gallia, Dnisos ao Nero et Germanicus in sois 
eos sedibus perculerunt. Mox ingentes C. Caesaris 
minae in ludibrium yersae. Inde otium, donee 
occasione discordiae nostrae et civilium armoriim ex- 
pugnatis legionum hibemis etiam Gallias affectavere, 
ac rorsus inde pulsi proximis temporibus triumphati 
magis quam victi sunt. 

xxxYUi. — ^XLY. Suevic tribes^ between the Elbe mid 
Vistula. Peculia/rUy which distinguishes the Suevi 
from the other Germoms. The SemnoneSy the most 
cmcierU and fomious of these tribes; their religious 
rites a/nd sacred groves. The Longoba/rdi, Worship 
of {he Ea/rth, Suevic tribes along the Da/n/uhe. Her- 
mundwriy Ma/rcomomni, Quadi. Worship resembling 
that of Castor amd FoUux among the Naha/na^rvali, 
The ffaHiy their eoctreme ferocitr/. The Gothones. 
The SuioneSf a vna/ritvme tribe. Seas beyond the Sui- 
ones. The Aestii — amnber found in their country; 
its naJture a/nd properties. The Sitones. 

XXXYIII. Kunc de Suevis dicendum est, 
quoram non una, ut ClafiLttenaHi ^^T^^^X^t^-rosss?*^^ 
gena; maiorem enim Germooiiaft ^\j2£X«a^ ^^ccs^5sci^^ 
propriia adhuo natiombvia noioaxi^v^swj^^ ^s^sfs^^Q 
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quamquam m commune SuctI yocentur. Insignd 
gentis obliquare crinem nodoque substringere. Sic 
Suevi a ceteris Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a 
servis separantur. In aliis gentibus, (seu cognatione 
aliqua Suevorum, seu, quod saepe accidit, imitatione,) 
rarum et intra iuventae spatium, apud Suevos usque 
ad canitiem horrentem capillum retro sequuntur, ac 
saepe in ipso solo vertice religant. Principes et 
omatiorem habent. Ea cura formae, sed innoxiae; 
neque enim ut ament amenturve, — in altitudinem 
quandam et terrorem adituri bella compti, ut hosfcium 
oculis, omantur. 

XXXIX. Yetustissimos se nobilissimosque Suevo- 
rum Semnones memorant. Fides antiquitatis religione 
firmatur. Stato tempore in silvam auguriis patrum et 
prisca formidine sacram omnes eiusdem sanguinis populi 
legationibus coeunt, caesoque publico homine celebrant 
barbari ritus horrenda primordia. ' Est et alia luco 
reverentia; nemo nisi vinculo ligatus ingreditur, ut 
minor et potestatem numinis prae se ferens. Si forte 
prolapsus est, attolli et insurgere baud licitum; per 
humum evolvuntur. Eoque omnis superstitio respicit, 
tamquam inde initia gentis, ibi regnator omnium deus, 
cetera subiecta atque parentia. Adiicit auctoritatem for- 
tuna Semnonum; centum pagi iis babitantur, magno- 
que corpore efficitur, ut se Suevorum caput credant. 

XL. Contra Longobardos paucitas nobilitat; 

plurimis ac valentissiniis nationibus cincti non per 

obsequium, sed proeliis et periclitando tuti sunt. 

Reudigni deinde et Aviones et Angli et Varini et 

Eudosea et Suardones et li^mtl[ioiiea toomiSJavsi^ ^\A 

Silvia m uniuntur. Nee quicquain. "aol^ibWfe m «vx\^a^^a, 

^'si quod in commune Nerihum, id estTeimm xas>Jcc«ai 
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colunt, eamque intervenire rebas hominum, invehi 
populis arbitrantur. Est ia insula Oceani castum 
nemus, dicatumque in eo vehiciilum, veste contectum. 
Attingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is adesse penetrali 
deam intelligit, vectamque bubns feminis multa cum 
veneratione prosequitur. Laeti tunc dies, festa loca, 
quaecunque adventu hospitioque dignatur. Non bella 
ineunt, non'arma sumunt; clausum omne ferrum; pax 
et quies tunc tantum nota, tunc tantum amata, donee 
idem sacerdos satiatam conversatione mortalium deam 
templo reddat. Mox vehiculum et vestes et, si credere 
velis, numen ipsum secreto lacu abluitur. Servi 
ministrant, quos statim idem lacus haurit. Arcanus 
bine terror sanctaque ignorantia, quid sit illud, quod 
tantum perituri vident. 

XLI. Et haec quidem pars Suevorum in secre- 
tiora Germaniae porrigitur. Propior, (ut, quomodo 
paulo ante Khenum, sic nunc Danubium sequar,) 
Hermundurorum civitas, fida Eomanis; eoque solis 
Germanorum non in ripa commercium, sed penitus 
atque in splendidissima Kaetiae proyinciae colonia. 
Passim et sine custode transeunt, et quum ceteris 
gentibus arma modo castraque nostra ostendamus, his 
domos villasque patefecimus non concupiscentibus. 
In Hermunduris Albis oritur, flumen inclitum et 
notum olimj nunc tantum auditur. 

XLII. luxta Hermunduros Naristi ac deinde 
Marcomani et Quadi agunt. Praecipua .Marcoma- 
norum gloria viresque, atque ipsa etiam sedes, ,pulsis 
dim Boiis, virtute parta. Nee Naristi Quadive de- 
generant Eaque Germaniae Ne\w\» icoTi^ ^^^^ o^^j^wso^a* 
Danuhio peragitur. Marcomama Q,\vaj^QJQft ^ssa^^ "^^ 
noatram memoriam regea maaaaervLiL\» ex.^c^^^'^^^'*^''^^ 
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nobile Marobodui et Tudri genus. lam et extemos 
patiuntur; sed vis et potentia regibus ex auctoritate 
Bomana. Karo armis nostris, saepius pecunia in- 
vantur, nee minus valent. 

XLIII. Betro Marsigni, Gothini, Osi, Buri teiga 
Marcomanorum Quadorumque claudunt. E quibus 
Marsigni et Buri sermone cultuque Suevos referunt; 
Gothinos Gallica, Osos Pannonica lingua coarguit non 
esse Grermanos, et quod tributa patiuntur. Partem 
tributorum Sarmatae, partem Quadi ut alienigenis 
imponunt. Gk)thini, quo magis pudeat, et ferrum 
effodiunty omnesque hi populi pauca campestrium, 
ceterum saltus et vertices montium iugumque insede- 
runt. Dirimit enim scinditque Sueviam continuum 
montium iugum, tdtra quod plurimae gentes agunt. 
Ex quibus latissime patet Ligiorum nomen in plnres 
civitates diffusum. Yalentissimas nominasse sufficiet, 
HarioSy Helveconas, Manimos, Elisios, Kahanar- 
valos. Apud Kahanarvalos antiquae religioms lucus 
ostenditur. Praesidet sacerdos muliebri omatu; 
sed deos interpretatione Bomana Oastorem PoUu- 
cemque memorant; ea vis numini, nomen Alois. 
Nulla simulacra^ nullum peregrinae superstitionis 
vestigium ; ut fratres tamen, ut iuvenes venerantur. 
Ceterum Harii super vires, quibus enumeratos paulo ' 
ante populos antecedunt, truces iositae feritati arte 
ac tempore lenocinantur. Nigra scuta, tincta corpora; 
atras ad proelia noctes legunt, ipsaque formidine 
atque umbra feralis exercitus terrorem inferunt, nullo 
hostium sustinente novum ac velut infemum aspectum; 
nam primi in omnibus proeliis oculi vincuntur. Trans 
Ligios (xotbones regnantur, paulo iam adductius quam 
ceterae Crerm&nomxa gentes, non.d\xTCL \A.TCk€CL %i«<^x«b 
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libertatem. . Protinus deinde ab Oceano Bugii et 
Xjemovii, onmiiimque harum gentium insigne rotonda 
scuta, breves gladii et erga reges obsequium* 

XLIY. Suionum hinc dvitates ipso in Oceano 
praeterviros armaque classibus valent Forma navium 
60 differt^ quod utrimque prora paratam semper ap- 
pulsui firontem agit. Kec velis ministrantur, nee 
remos in ordinem lateribus adiungunt; solutum, nt in 
quibusdam fluminum, et mutabile, ut res poscit. Line 
vel illinc remigium. Est apud illos et opibus honos, 
eoque unus imperitat, nullis iam exceptibnibus, non 
precario iure parendL Kec arma, nt apud ceteros 
Germanos, in promiscuo, sed clausa sub custode, et 
quidem servo, quia subitos hostium incursus prohibet 
Oceanus, otiosa porro armatorum manus facile lasci- 
viunt, Enimvero neque nobilem neque ingenuum, 
ne libertinum quidem armis praeponere regia utilitas 
est. 

XLY. Trans Suionas aliud mare^ pigrum ac 
prope immotum, quo cingi cludique terrarum orbem 
bine fides, quod extremus cadentis iam solis fulgor 
in ortus edurat adeo clarus, ut sidera hebetet. Sonum 
insuper emergentis audiri, formasque deorum et radios G,^ V 
capitis aspici persuasio adiicit. lUuc usque (et fama 
vera) tantum natura. Ergo iam dextro Suevici maris 
litore Aestiorum gentes alluuntur, quibus ritus 
habitusque Suevorum, lingua Britannicae propior. 
iMatrem deum venerantur; insigne superstitionis 
formas aprorum gestant. Id pro armis omniumque 
tutela securum deae cultorem etiam inter bostes 
praestat. Rarus ferri, frequens fiistium usus. Fru- 
menta ceterosque fructus patientiwa o^^aAS^ -^-t^^ ^isJxkaw 
GenuaDoriun inertia laborant. &^^^\»T£kaxfe^^xvj^as2is«3^% 
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ac soli omniam sucinum, quod ipsi glesum vocant^ 
inter vada atque in ipso littore legunt. Nee quae 
natura, quaeve ratio gignat, ut barbaris, quaesitum 
com]3ertumYe ; diu quin etiam inter cetera eiectamenta 
maris iacebat^ donee luxuria nostra dedit nomen. 
Ipsis in niillo nsu; rude legitur, informe perfertur, 
pretiumque mirantes accipiunt. Sucum tamen arbo- 
rum esse iotelligas, quia terrena quaedam atque etiam 
volucria animalia plerumque interlucent, quae im- 
plicata humore mox durescente materia cluduntur. 
Fecundiora igitur nemora lucosque, sicut orientis 
secretis, ubi tura balsamaque sudant, ita occidentis 
insulis terrisque inesse crediderim, quae vicini solis 
radiis expressa atque liquentia in proximum mare 
labuntur, ac vi tempestatum in adversa litora exun- 
dant. Si naturam sucini admoto igne tentes, in modum 
taedae accenditur, alitque' flammam pinguem et 
olentem; mox ut in picem resinamve lentescit. Sui- 
onibus Sitonum gentes continuantur. Cetera similes 
uno dififerunt, quod femina dominatur. In tantum 
non modo a libertate, sed etiam a servitute degene- 
rant. Hie Sueviae finis. 

XLVi. Tribes of doubtful nationalUy about the Vis- 
tula. Tlie Feudni, Veneti, FennL Savage wnd 
' miserable life of the Fenni, Fabulous tribes, 

XL VI. Peucinorum Venetorumque et Fennorum 

nationes Germanis an Sarmatis ascribam, dubito, 

quamquam Peucini, quos quidam Bastamas vocant, 

sermone, cultu, sede ac domiciliis ut German! agunt. 

Sordes omnium., ac torpor procerxmij coirnxJ^iYva m^sa^aa 

nonnihil in Sarmatarum habitvini io^dasi^Axt, 

Veneti muJtum ex moribua traxer\xxi^-> ^«a^ ^^ 
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quid inter Peucinos FenDosque silvarum ac montium 
erigitiir, latrociniis pererrant. Hi tamen inter Ger- 
manos potius refenintur, quia et domos figunt, et scuta 
gestant, et pedum usu ac pernicitate gaudent^ quae 
omnia diversa Sarmatis sunt in plaustro equoque 
viventibus. Tennis mira feritas, foeda paupertas; 
non arma, non equi, non penates; victui herba, vesti- 
tui pelles, cubile humus; solae in sagittis spes, quas 
inopia fern ossibus asperant. Idem que venatus viros 
pariter ac feminas alit; passim enim comitantur, 
partemque praedae petunt. Nee aliud infantibus 
ferarum imbriumque sufTugium, quam ut in aliquo 
ramorum nexu contegantur. Hue redeunt iuvenes, 
hoc senum receptaculum. Sed beatius arbitrantur 
quam ingemere agris, illaborare domibus, sua^ aHenas- 
que fortunas spe metuque versare. Securi adversus 
homines, securi adversus deos rem difficillimam as- 
secuti sunt, ut illis ne veto quidem opus esset. Cetera 
iam fabulosa^ Hellusios et Oxionas ora hominum 
vultusque, corpora atque artus ferarum gerere. Quod 
ego ut incompertum in medium relinquam. 



NOTES. 



CHAFTEB L 

I. Germaida OnmisJ Germany proper, or beyond the 
Khine, as opposed to the provinoes of Upper and Lower Ger- 
many (Grermania Prima and Secunda) on the left of the RhinQ. 
Gomp. Caesar, B, 0, i. i, where Oallia ommu denotes Graul in 
contradistinction to the ^ovince of GraoL 

9- Mutno metn.] With this eacp r sa n ion Lipsios compares 
Thucyd. in. ii, rb dmiToXw S4ot, 

3* Montibas.] ^^ Carpathian range. 

4* OceanosJ The German ocean and the Baltic which 
in Ch, 45 is called Suevicum mare, 

5- LatoS sinus.] Smus may mean either a gulf or a 
peninsula. Here it means the latter. Compare its use, Ch. 29, 
ginus imperii ; and Ch. 37, eundem Germaniae nnum proximi Oce- 
ano Cimbri tenent. Tacitus expresses himself more definitely, 
Ch. 35, in septentrionem ingenti flexu redit (Germania). By 
'latos sinus* and 'ingenti flexu' he means the Cimbric Cher- 
sonesus, sc. Jutland and Sleswick-Holstein. 

6. Insnlarnm immensa spatia.] The islands in the 

Baltic, Zealand, Funen, &a, and^ also Norway and Sweden. 
These regions were the seat of the Suiones (Ch. 44). Comp. 
Pliny, ff,N,iL 112: Nam et in Germania immensas iruulas, 
non pridem compertas, cognitum habeo. 

7. Nnper COgnitiS.regibns.] Expeditions were under- 
taken into uermany by Claudius Nero Drusus (the brother of 
the Emperor Tiberius) B.o. 12, and by his son, the famous Ger- 
manicus, A.D. 15 and 16, who completely defeated the Germans 
on the Weser. Of this last expedition (^ ^bAfi\\ \i«E^ «s2k$l CVl. 
3 J there ia epedal allusion) TacituB ^ves \>a «a. «AXi»sm^ ^''^t^ 
//. ^— «^ Piiny, jff. N, IV. 17, Bays \.\i»it ^Jaswa casK^^^ffs^ ^s^^ 
*^ ^® dwooverjr of as many as tvfenty-\\a«ftSAaai^. ^ .^ 

The Ablativee, 'cognitia...regVbW ^«^^si<i V2aft V^cs^vX.-^ ^"^^^ 
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sinus and insularum spatia just mentioned, and may be ren- 
dered, ' where have lately become known to us.' 

8. QUOS bellum aperuit.] Comp. Agr, 22 : Tertiufl ex- 
peditionum annus novas gentes aperuit, 

9* Modico flexu.] Meaning the bend which the Bhme 
makes near Amheim. 

10. Versus.] A participle, not a preposition as taken by 
Emesti. 

11. Molli.] 'Gently sloping.' So Ritter, and Orelli who 
compares Virg. Ec, IX. 7, Qua se subducere coUes Incipiunt 
moUiqtie ^j^gum. demittere clivo. This seems a more natural 
meaning for the word than that which Kritz gives it, * free from 
rocks and with a fruitful suiL' 

i^* Abnobae jugo.] The reading Abnobae for Amobae 
or Arbonae is conclusively established by inscriptions found in 
the Black Forest, and by a passage of Avienus, a poet and 
geographer who seems to have lived towards the end of the 4th 
century, in his description of the world, Abnoba mons Istro pater 
est, cadit Abnobae hiatu flumen, 437. 

13* DoneC— enunpat.] The subjunctive is commonly 
used by Tacitus after donee when the present tense is required. 
It seems intended to express the continuity of a process as well 
as its termination. 



CHAPTER IL 

I- IpSOS GennailOS.] The pronoun 'ipse* implies a con- 
trast betweeii the Germans themselves and their country, which 
is subsequently described. Comp. Agr. 13, Ipsi Britanni. 

9* Crediderim.] * I ani inclined to think.' Tacitus gives 
us three reasons for believing the Germans to be indigenae; (i) 
the difficulties presented by the ocean in the way of emigrants, 
(2) the unattractive character of the country, (3) the native tra- 
ditions of the people. 

3. AdventibuS et hospitiis.] The first of these words 
denotes strangers from distant countries ; the second, persona in 
some way connected with the country which they visit. 

4» AdV6T8U3Jl It is better, we tbiivk, to take tlus word 

with Bitter in the sense of * lioatW \JMkii \ft «av'e^'«^ ^^m»Ss» 

TacituB was thinking of the AjnUpodea-, Wi^ ^xeiCftftMi^^^^ 

'atque sic dixerim* seem to point to t\i\a m^wTv% t^\.\x'« \Jawi 

to the other, which is somewhat too tec\iiAC?w\ ioT ^^ ottoKr 
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usago of Tacitus. The passage, Chap. 34 (sed obstitit oceanus 
ia 86 simulatque in Herculem inquiri) confirms us in this view. 
Very possibly there was at the same time present to the writer's 
mind the sense of the sea as a formidable physical obstacle per- 
jjetually confronting (adversus) mankind. Comp. Hor. C. i. 3. 
22, oceano dissociabili. So too Matthew Arnold, * the estranging 
sea.* (Poems, First Series, p. 197.) 

5- Praeter periCUlumJ 'To say nothing of the danger.' 

6« Horridi.] Sc. rough from the action of the winds. 

7* Asia.] Asia Minor. 

8. Africa.] Sc the Boman province. 

9. Infoimem terns.] Keferring to the vast forests and 
morasses of Germany. Informia means, 'not brought into a 
proper form or condition.' Comp. Ch. 16, materia i^forwAf and 
Ch. 45, infwmt perfertur (sucinum). 

10. Gultn.] The word 'cultus* (often nearly equivalent 
to our eiviluaUon) includes here the general character of the 
tillage of the soil and of the mode of life of the inhabitants, in 
all which Germany was such a striking contrast to Italy. Comp. 
Thucyd. I. 2, where the autochthonous character of the population 
of Attica is attributed to the poverty of the soil. 

II* Tuistonem.] So Kritz after the best MSS. Orelli 
reads Tuisconem which Grimm and Zeuss prefer on philological 
grounds. 

i«. Originem gentis conditoresque.] Tuisto and Man- 

nos were in popular belief both the parents (origo) of the Ger- 
man people and the founders of their laws and customs (condi* 
tores). 

13- Ut in licentia Vetustatis.] 'As is to be expected 
where antiquity gives a license to fiction.' Comp. for this use 
of *vt^ Ch. 22, ut inter vinolentos; Ch. 45, ut barbaris; Agr, 
ii,vt inter barbaros. 

14* . Deo.] So. Mannus. 

i5« Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandalios.] Of 

^these only the Suevi are afterwards mentioned. The name of 
the Marsi occurs Ann. l. 50, in the account of the first campaign 
of Germanicus in Germany, and their territory, probably on 
both banks of the Ems, was the farthest limit to wblck tke 
SomAn arms advanced on that occscaVou. "^^VCck&T '0^"^ ^-msv- 
brivii or YaBd&Vd are elsewhere menWoTift^ Vj T«Jt\\.>a». '^^s^'^^ 
speaks ot the formeiv (who were perViapa Vk^ «.«»tsife «A'Ocv»^\^'a»^"*»"^ 
in connexion with the Cheruacl and C\i^\A:\ \ \*V^ ^sCOwe^ ^-^^^ 
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in Pliny aa the Tindili, and their setUements seem to haye been 
between the Oder and Vistula. 

i6. Getenun.] The word marks a transition. Tadtas 
has been speaking of the various ancient names by which the 
Germans were known ; he now passes to the modem and uni- 
versal name. 

17. Qui primi Rhennin> &C.] TheBelgae, aocordingto 
Caesar, ff, Q. 11. 4, were to a large extent of German origin, 
and had at a former period crossed the Khine, and dispossessed 
the Gauls in those parts. These invading tribes went under the 
various names of Gondrusi, Eburones, Caeraeai, &c. ; they were 
however comprehended under tiie general appellation of Ger- 
mans. But this appellation (which, Tacitus expressly says, in 
its wider application was modem) was for a time confined to 
those who isA established themselves by conquest in Grallic ter- 
ritory. 

18. Itanatioms-vocarentar.] ^Natio' and '^rww' ^ 

the reading which we have adopted) must mean ' tribe' and 
'race' respectively, and the two words are thus used by Yel- 
leius, II. 98, omnibus ejusdem gentU naUonibm in arma accen- 
sis. N(Uio has this meaning, c. 38, Germaniae partem obti- 
nent (Suevi) propriis adhuc nationibus nominibusque discretL 
'Natio* thus denotes the comparatively small conquering section 
of the 'universa ffena* which had crossed the Rhine, and 
which, to inspire terror into the conquered (ob metum) gave 
itself out to be a mere fraction of a great kindred people still 
remaining on the other side of the river. The name .' German,* 
adopted in the first instance by these victorious invaders of- 
Gaul (a victore), and thus rendered terrible by its associations, 
was soon afterwards (mox) that by which the entire people 
called themselves. The passage may be thus rendered : * Thus 
the name of a tribe and not of a race prevailed till all called 
themselves by the self -invented name of Germans, a name first 
employed by the conquerors because of the terror it inspired.* 
The newest view of the original signification of the name * Ger- 
man' is that it means * one who shouts* (from a Keltic word 
gair), and, like the Greek po^v dyoL$6st denotes a warrior. 



CHAPTER in. 

I- JJercnlem.] Tacitus Bpea\« \i\iTO\x^oxi\. "V&a '««^ ^ 
the Germ&n divinities \indor Romaxi tiamea. VJ^^ni^. ^3**^; ^ 
Deonua maxime Mercurium colunt. UwrUm, ciQiSifie«K& w^saar 
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libus placant. In Ann. n. 12, we have mention of a grove sacred 
to Hercules. He seems to have represented among the Germans 
a hero rather than an actual god. 

^» Memorant.] * Authors tell us/ We should have apud 
se instead of apud eos if 'Germani' were the nominative to 
' memorant. ' Tacitus has in his mind the various Greek writers 
who had treated of Germany and other countries. 

3. FlimUIIl.] Equivalent to 'maximum/ or *praecipuum.' 

4« Viromin fortium.] Sc. heroes and demigods. 

5. Haec qnoque carmina.] Haec is for taiia or ejus- 

modi, and implies such songs as were sung under the circum- 
stances of going into battle. Comp. Hist, ll. 22, temere sub- 
euntes Germanomm cohortes cantu truci. 

6. BelatU.] 'Becital.' The word is found only in Ta- 
citus. 

7. Barditum.] So Kritz with the best MSS., though, as 
he says, there can hardly be any reference to the Keltic bards, 
an order of men of whom we hear nothing among the Germans. 
Orelli reads 'baritus' after Grimm, who connects the word with 
the Frisian ^baria' (to raise a shout). Dr Latham thinks that 
Tacitus erroneously describes a German custom by a Gallic 
name, but that he was perfectly aware of the differences between 
the Germanic and Gallic practice. Kitter brackets the words 
(qnem barditum vocant) believing them to have been added by 
some reader imperfectly acquainted with the matter. 

8. Ipso cantu.] *From the mere sound of the song.' 
This appears to be the force of the pronoun. 

9» Trepidantve.] y^ implies that the word to which it 
18 affixed expresses the less probable alternative. 

10. Prout SOnuit acies.] Comp. Hist. IV. 18, where 
we read of the war-song of the men and the shrill cries of the 
women rising from the entire line of the army of the Batavian 
chiefs Civilis. 

• ir. Nec tam voces. -Videntur.] The pronoun iUae is 
the subject of the sentence, the meaning of which is, * Those 
[shouts] do not so much seem articulate words as a united crj^ 
of valour.' Orelli takes *concentrs' to be the plural number. 
This does not appear necessary^ 

12. Fractum murmur.] The soxm^i \a&\.%^^ cS. *^^\v\^i^ 

straight out of their mouths was brolcea \i^ ^«ti«« ^SsikS^^^, ^^iv^ 
produced the echo afterwards mentioned. 

^3' Plenior et gravior.l ' Ol «b i\i!i^ftx wie^ ^^e^*^^^'^ 
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14. Opinantnr.] The word *opiiiaii' 18 especially used of 
rash and groundless conjectures. 

15* In htinc OCeannm.] Sc. the northern ocean, whidi 
has been abneady mentioned. 

t6. Asciburginm.] Now Asburg. It is mentioned, Hint. 
TV. 33, as a Roman military station on the left bank of the 
Khioe. 

1 7. Aram.] The word implies some kind of stone monu- 
ment. 

18. Ulixi.] Orelli, after Emesti and Passow, takes this 
for ab TJlixe. It is better however to take it as meaning 'in 
honour of and to the memory of Uiixes.* Similarly^ veterem 
aram Druso sitam, Ann, n. 7, means an altar raised by the army 
to the memory of Drusus. 

19- AdhnC extare.] Tacitu? may have borrowed this 
from the elder Pliny's great work on the Boman wars in Grer- 
many. Pliny had himself served in Germany. 

20- Fidem.] The word here means something more than 
*■ belief ;' it implies the grounds on which belief should reBt, 
so that addere fidem is almost equivalent to *■ confirmare argu- 
mentis.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

!• AliiS aUanmi.] This pleonasm, Kritz observes, is used 
with the deliberate intention of marking as distinctly as possible 
the difference between the Germans and all other barbarians. 

2. Truces et caendei. OCUli.l Caesar, B. G. i. 39, re- 
presents the GaulH as saying that in action they had often been 
scared by the fierce looks and eyes of the Germans. Both 
Horace and Juvenal use the epithet caeruleus (caerulus) in con- 
nexion with them. Horace, Epod. xvi. 7, Nee fera caeruUa 
domuit Germania pube. Juvenal, XliL 164, CoertcZa quis stu- 
puit German! lumiua ? 

3. Eutilae comae.] Comp. Agr, 1 1. 

4. Tffagna corpora.] Comp. Ch. 20, and Hist. IV. I, 
where it appears that after the capture of Rome by the Flavi- 
anists, it was assumed that any very tall man was a German, 
and a Yitellianist. 

B- Ad impetnm Valida.l W© ^^^ive the same character 
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of the Gennans, Ann, n. 14^ where Gormanicus m his speech to 
his army is represented as saying of them that 'though their 
appearance is dreadful, and though their strength is great for 
a sudden effort, yet they are unable to endure wounds.' A some- 
what similar description is given of the Highlanders who fol'^ 
lowed the young Pretender. 

6* LaboriS atque Opemm.] 'Lahor* denotes toil gene- 
rally; ' opera,' as^ elsewhere, has special reference to work con- 
nected with a campaign, 'intrenching camps, cutting down 
timber,' &c. 

7- Aestumciue tolerarej Comp. Hist, n. 93, where the 
German soldiurs in Home are described as suffering * aestus ini- 
patientia.' 



CHAPTER V. 

1. AliquantoJ *l'o a considerable extent.' 

2. SilviS horrida.] 'Bristling with forests,' such as the 
' silva Hercynia, Caesia, Teutoburgiensis,' &c 

3* Satis.]- The ablative case of 'satmn' (a sown crop), a 
word frequently used by Virgil. 

4. FrUgiferarum arbormn.] Sc. the^/ier kinds of fruit- 
trees, as the mention of poma agrestia in Ch. 23 shews. The 
vine was then unknown in Germany. 

5. Improcera.] The construction appears to be suddenly 
changed for the sake of avoiding the awkward sound of ' impro- 
cerorum.' It is not possible that improcera can be applied to 
' terra,' as has been assumed by some interpreters. Even Taci- 
tus would not have ventured on so obscure an expression. 

6» Ne armeiltiS---frontis.] The horses do not attain 
their proper size, and the cattle have not such fine horns as 
they have in Italy. The word 'armentum' derived from aro 
includes ' horses ' and horned cattle. 

7- NumerO gaudent.] *They (the people) take delight 
in having a large number.' * Numerus^ is often equivalent to 
* magnus munerus.' Comp. (at end of chapter) 'numerus argon- 
teorum.' 

8. Hand perinde.] Orelli takes this as equivalent to 
non admodum. There is no doubt an implied contrast between 
German simplicity and Boman luxury and avarice. This seems 
better than Kritz's view, that perinde compares 'goi&e&sm and 
ugut (* tbejr care more about possessmg \.\iaiii \xs£^Sk%C ^^t* 
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9* Est VidereJ A Grreek form of expresmon, i^ruf 

lo. Yllitftte.] Kritz reads * utilitate,' a conjecture 'which 
seems muiecessary. The words non in alia may well stand for 
'pari* or 'eadem.' 

1 1* PrOZiinL] So. those nearest the Khine. 

13. AgnOSCnntJ 'They are well acquainted with.' 

13. SerratOS bigatOSque.] SerrcUi were denarii the 
circumferences of which haa been made to resemble a saw 
(serra). This was to insure them firom being clipped. ' Bigati' 
(as Pliny, B, N. xxxin. 3, 13, explains) were coins stamped with 
the image of a two-horse chariot (biga). There were also coins 
called 'quadrigati.' The 'bigati' and 'quadrigati* were inva- 
riably silver coins. 

14. AffectiOIie animi.] This reading (for which Kritz 
substitutes affectatione) appears to be perfectly intelligible. 
' Affectio animi' may, for anything we can see to the contrary, 
mean a particular as well as a general state of mind, and so in 
this passage may denote a whim or caprice in r^ard to the 
matter in question. The Germans had no bias in favour of 
silver rather than gold ; they preferred silver coins as the most 
convenient. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I* Superest.] 'is abundant.* Compare Ch. 26, superest 
ager, and Agr, 44, gratia oris supererat, 

1- Ex genere telornm.] According to Ann. n. 14, * the 
Grermans had neither helmet nor coat of mail ; even their shields 
were not strengthened with iron or leather, but were merely a 
contexture of twigs or thin painted boards ; only their first rank 
was armed with spears, the rest had short darts hardened by 
fire. 

3. Lanceis.] This according to Diodorus, v. 30, was a 
Gallic word. The Mancea* seems to have differed from the 
' hasta * in having a broader point. 

4. FrameaS.] The *framea' was probably furnished with 
a leather thong, so that it could be thrown forward and drawn 
back. It was thus suitable for distant as well as for close fighting. 

5* GultUS.] Here equivalent to omatus militaris. 

6' CbjBSIS autSftloaJ The 'cassis* was of metal, the 
'galea * of leather, ThiB is the dialnio\.ion. dsoiTm \K^.^Qea >S&!^ 
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two words by Isidorus Hispalensii in his (Mffines, a work on 
Etymologies, xviii. 14. 

7. Sed nee, &C.] 'Nor are they taught, &c.' Le. they 
are neither swift, handsome, nor well trained. 

8. Variare gyros.] So. to describe a movement of which 
the figure 8 gives one the best idea. 

9. Ita COnjunctO Orbe.] The movement may be thus 
explained. The line of horsemen formed the radius of a circle, 
of which the rider on the extreme right was the centre, while 
the rider on the extreme left followed the line of the circum- 
ference. Their skill consisted in always presenting an even 
front. This was effected by each man adapting his speed to 
his position. 

10. In universum aestimanti.] For si quis in uni- 

versum aestimat. We find the same expression ^^r. 11. The 
meaning is: * Taking a general view of the Germans.' There 
were a few tribes, as the Tencteri, who were famous for their 
cavahy. See Ch. 32. 

II. Mixti praeliantur.] So. infantry fight intermixed 
with cavalry. Caesar, £. Q. i. 48, in the account of his war 
with Ariovistus, speaks of infantry who were so active that 
they could lay hold of the manes of the cavalry horses and keep 
pace with themu 

n. Definitnr einnmerns.] Sc. there is a certain fixed 
proportion of these chosen youths just mentioned to so many 
cavalry. 

13- Idque ipsnm VOCantur.] Sc. *centeni*vocantur. 

14. Nomen et honor.] * A name of distinction.' A hen- 
diadys. 

15* GnneOS.] 'Distinct bodies,* opposed in Hist v. 16 to 
porrectum agmen. 

16. Consilii...arbitrantur.] 'They consider a mark of 
prudence rather than of cowardice.* Tacitus often omits 'po- 
tius* in such sentences. 

17- Multique-finierunt.] Comp. Herod, vii. 232, where 
we find a report mentioned by the historian of a certain Spartan 
Pantaites, who, having been sent on a message by Leonidas, and 
having thus escaped the fate of the 300 at Thermopylae, hanged 
>iiTngfelf on his return to Sparta. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

I- £z nobllitaiej Not meaning 'ex nobilibns,' bat 
propter nobile genus. 

^* Qnam imperio.] Comp. Ch. ir, where we are told 
th&t the * king or chief is obeyed rather from liia ability to per- 
suade than his authority to command.' 

3. Adniiratione praesont.] 'Admiratione/ as well as 
*■ exemplo* and ' imp^o/ is a causal ablative, not equivalent to 
Gum 'admiratione,' as Kiitz takes it. 

4- Animadvertere J To punish with death. Comp. Hist. 
I. 46, In Marcianum Icelum palam animadver^um ; and I. 68, 
In Julium Alpinum Caedna animadvertit. The absolute use of 
the word is exceptional. 

5. Ne verberare qnidem.] In the Roman army even 
the centurion could do as much as this, for which purpose he 
carried a staff of vine- wood (vitis). 

6. Effigies.] Sc. images of boars, wolves, bulls, &c. Com- 
pare Hist. ly. 12, where we find that in the army of Civilis there 
were * the images of wild beasts brought out of the woods and 
sacred groves (of the Grermans).' 

7* Detractsu] The word seems to suggest that these 
images were usually suspended from trees, &;c., though it is used 
very commonly for simple removaL See Ch. 45, in which we 
are told that the Aestii * carry about, as a symbol of their su- 
perstition, the figures of wild boars.' 

8. Turmam aut CUneam.] The first word is used of 
cavalry y the second of infantry. 

9. Fignora.] Sc. their wives and children. The word is 
similarly used Agr. 38, *Aliquando frangi aspectu pignorum 
suorum, saepius ooncitari.^ We have an illustration of this 
practice Hist. iv. 1 8. Civilis, we are there told, when on the eve 
of battle, directed his mother and sisters, and the wives and 
children of all his men, to staod in the rear, where they might 
encourage the troops to victory and shame them if they fled.' 
The same thing is said to have been done by the Teutones in the 
great battle of Aquae Sextiae, B. c. 102. 

10. Audiri.] This is the reading of the MSS. and is fol- 
lowed by Orelli, who undei-stands *possit.' It cannot well be 
taken as the historic infinitive, commg aa it does after the reJa- 

tire ^unde.* Kntz reads * auditur.* 
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1 1. SanctiSSillli.] ' Most solemnly binding.' 

12. Exigere plagaS.] We prefer Lipsius' interpretation 
of *exigere,* *requirere cum exprobatione,' to that of recent 
commentators who explain the word to mean 'carefully exa- 
mining and probing the wounds.' The German women may 
well be supposed to have actually demanded wounds as a test 
of valour. In the three other passages in which the word '■ ex- 
igere' occurs in this work, Ch. lo, auspiciorum adhuc fides 
cxigitur; 14, exigunt..M\\iJD. bellatorem equum; 20, in accipi- 
endis obsidibus magis exigunt, it has the meaning of 'requiring' 
or 'demanding.' 

i.^. CiboS et hortamina...gestant.] An instance, among 
many, of combining under the government of the same verb 
incongruous objects. 'Gestare hortamina' would hardly be a 
cori'ect expression. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I. Memoriae proditur-a feminis restitatas.] -Both 

Caesar and Plutarch speak of the bravery of the German wo- 
men, and very possibly Tacitus had the first of these writers in 
liis mind. Caesar, B. G. vii. 51, says that on one great occasion 
they accompanied the soldiers to battle, and, with dishevelled 
hair, intreated them not to give them up to slavery. Plutarch 
(Life of Marius, c. 19) tells us that in the battle of Aquae Sextiae 
they actually took part in the engagement, and that armed with 
swords and axes, they drove back both their own fugitives and 
the pursuing enemy. 

^. ObjectU pectonmi.] Sc. not merely baring their 
breasts, but actually exposing them to the weapons of the en- 
emy. 

3- Monstrata cominus captivitate.] Sc * by visibly 

shewing captivity as close at hand.' A less concise writer 
would have said, 'captivitate quae in propinquo esset.' 

4. Feminaruni.-. nomine.] Sc feminamm respectu. The 
ablative of 'nomen' is often equivalent to our expression, 'on 
the score of.' 

5. Consilia-responsa.] The^rs^ word signifies 'coun- 
sels given unasked;' the second, 'replies to specific questions.' 

6. Vidimus— Veledam.] Tacitus is here speaking of 
himself and his contemporaries, and he means, 'We actually 
saw Veleda, who was long regarded, &c.' Veleda is mftiktioued. 
three times in the course of the \MLBt.oii«D?a liwnreJCv^^ ^1 '^Jvsa n^^as. 
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with Gvilis: Hist. iv. 6i (where she is said to have been a 
maiden of the tribe of the Bructeri, with extensive dominion) ; 
Hist. IV. 65 (where we are told she dwelt in a lofty tower, and, 
in order to inspire greater awe, declined all personal comma- 
nication with those who wished to consult her); and Hist, v. 3i. 
Her name too occurs in Statins, Silvae I. 4, 89, Gaptiyaeque 
preces Veiedae. 

7. Albmnam.] We prefer this reading of Kritz to the 
more Latin form of name Aurinia, 

8. Non adulatione.] 'Not in a spirit of flattery,' as 
Tacitus would imply that his own countrymen had paid honour 
to Drusilla, the sister of Caligula, and to Poppaea Sabina, the 
infant daughter of Nero by his mistress Poppaea. 

9« Facerent deas.] They regarded certain women as 
really goddesses ; consequently there was no need of deifying 
them. Comp. Hist. iv. 61, where Tacitus says that the Ger- 
mans believed their prophetesses to be divine. 



GHAPTER IX 

I. Mercnrinm.] See note i, Ch. 3. 

^* GertiS diebUSj On fixed, appointed days. 

3- Humanis qUOque hostiis.] Quoque implies that on 
other than these fixed days animals were sacrificed. Gomp. 
Hist. V. 13. 

4- ConceSSiS animalibUS.] These are opposed to *hu- • 
man victims,' and mean such sacrifices as were permitted among 
the humaner and more civilised nations of Greece and Italy. 
Tacitus mentions two occasions on which human victims were 
offered ; these however were in time of war. The first (recorded 
Ann. I. 61) was that on which the Germans immolated in their 
sacred groves the tribunes and centurions of the defeated army 
of Varus. The second (Ann. xiii. 57) was that of a battle be- 
tween the Hermunduri and Chatti, at the beginning of which 
the latter tribe devoted to Mars and Mercury the men and 
horses of the enemy. 

5. Pars Suevorum et Isidi sacrificat.] Coupling this 

passage with what we are told (Ch. 40) about several of the 

Saevic tribes worshipping a goddess IJ^ertloxxs ^^Sax^Jo^ vod dedi- 

eating to ber a, carriage (vehiculum), aa tV^e "Rwtxi'a.'aa ^«^caXfiA. ^ 

slj/p to the Egyptian goddess Isis, we t\i\nik ^;i:t«> <i\ka5\<iRA ^x<!k >iaa&» 

Jijtter Is light in identifying NeiikinB md laa. i:^i«tfe «««» 
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also to have been a similarity between the attributes of the two 
goddesses. 

6. Nisi quod.] So. only this is certain, that the image 
is of itself enough to shew, &c. Ip8am=per se. 

7. Libuma.] The libuma or liburnica (for both forms 
are found) was a species of light vessel used by the Libumi, an 
Illyrian tribe on the north-east of the Adriatic. 

8. Ex magnitudine.] * Consistent with the grandeur.' 

9. Lucos ac nemora consecrant.] The temple of 

Tamfana, mentioned Ann. i. 51, in the territory of the Marsi, 
and that of Baduhenna {Ann, Vf, 73), among the Frisii, were 
consecrated groves. 

10. Deommque nominibus appellant.] Sc. certain 

groves are consecrated to certain deities. Thus, Ann. n. 12, we 
hear of a wood sacred to Hercules, and, Ch. 40, of a grove de- 
dicated to Nerthus. 

11. Secretum illud.] 'That abstract existence.* The 
notion of * secretum' is tiiat of separation from everything which 
the senses can recognise. 

12. Sola reverentia.] 'Simply with a reverent mind.' 
Compare this account of the German conceptions of the Deity 
with what we are told Ekt v. 5, about the Jews. 



CHAPTER X. 

1. Sortesque.] Caesar twice mentions the use of lot48 
among the Germans for the purpose of divination, £. 0, i. 50 
and 53« In the first of these passages he says the German 
matrons used them in war to decide whether or no they should 
fight ; in the second, we are told that Procillus, a Roman soldier 
whom the Germans had taken prisoner, said, on being rescued, 
that a consultation with lots had been thrice held over him as to 

whether he should be burnt. 

» 

2. Ut qui ma^ime.] Equivalent to 'quam maxime.' 
Comp. Cicero, Epp. ad Fam. xiii. 63, * Te semper sic colam et 
tuebor ut qwem diligentissime.' 

3. FrUgiferae arbori.] See note 4, Ch. 5. Here it must 
mean a tree bearing * poma agrestia,' oc «k tt^^ (^i ^ Oci<(iv^xNsbx^^ 
selected for its rarity. 

4- Temere ac fortmtO.l Temoxe, * 'wSiaavA wjpj ^^^sss^^ 
plan or syatem ;' f ortuito, ' as chaucQ ^aa \\.? 
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5. Si publico COnSUletnr.] *If the question be put on 
the public account.' 

6. Ter SingnloS tollit.] ' He thrice tal^ up each piece.' 

7- Auspiciornm fides adhuc exigiturj 'The confir- 
mation of auspices is further required.' Kritz explains 'exi- 
gitur' by * exploratur,' which seems very doubtful 'Auspicium' 
here is not confined to signs drawn from birds, but includes 
omens from horses, &c. 'Adhuc/ as here, in the sense of etiam, 
is found only in the later Latin writers. 

8. niud.] Sc. ' that well known custom of ours.* 

9. lisdem-'-lnciS.] Referring to the words 'lucos ac 
nemora consecrant ' in the preceding chapter. 

10. Gandidi.] Comp. Herod. I. 189, from which it ap- 
pears that white horses were held in similar honour among the 
Persians. So too a white elephant is regarded in the present 
day in some regions of the East. 

IT. Presses.] A more poetic and rhetorical word than 

* junctos ' would be. 

i«. HinnitUS, &C.] Comp. Herod. III. 84—87 for the 
mode in which Darius was chosen king. 

13. IllOS COnscioS putant.] '(The horses) they belieye 
to be acquainted (with the divine will).' 

14. GommittUIlt.] Committere is the technical word for 
pitting combatants against each other. 

CHAPTER XI. 

I. Ita tamen Ut.] ' Under this condition however, that,' 
&c. 

>• Flebem.] Sc. all the freebom with the exception of the 
chiefs. 

3. Fertractentur.l Thoroughly discussed. Ritter reads 
praetractentur after Muretus, a word nowhere found. 

4. Noctinm.] The Gauls, according to Caesar, B. O. TL 
18, reckoned time in the same way. (Spatia omnis temporis 
non numero dierum sed noctium finiunt). The traces of this 
mode of computation still linger in \>\iQ ex.^T«%a>voT^ * {brtnighi,' 

* sennight. * 

5. £7oiistitnunt...coiidicuix\..'\ ^^^ ^^^^ *=^ "^^ 

termA. 
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^* Dncere diem.] I)Ticere=praeire. Their idea was that 
the night, as it were, took precedence of the day, and waa in 
some sense its cause and origin. This notion was common 
among the nations of antiquity. The Jews reckoned their day 
from sunset to sunset. Comp. our e;£pression8 'fortnight,* * sen- 
night.* Comp. Pint. Symp, iv, 5. 2, whence it appears that a 
similar idea was prevalent among the Egyptians. 

7- IllTld--VitiUIIl.] ^lUud^ is the subject, vitium the pre- 
dicate. 

8. NeC Ut jnssi.] Comp. Eist. iv. 76, where Civilis is 
represented as saying that the Germans do not obey orders, and 
cannot be controlled, but always act according to their own ca- 
price. 

9. Ut turbae plactdt.] I* s^ems better to take * ut' in 
the sense of time, and as equivalent to ' ubi' or ^siraulac,' than 
as expressing the confused and disorderly character of the pro- 
ceeding. 

10. GoercendL] Sc. of keeping them in order. 

11. FrameaS COnCUtiunt.] So we read, EUt. V. 17, 
that Civilis* harangue to his troops was hailed with the clash 
of arms and wild antics. (Sono annorum tripudiisque.) 



CHAPTER XII. 

I. QnOQtie.] ^3 word refers to what is implied, but not 
expressed, and has the same force which it has Ch. 9, humanis 
qw>que hostiis, as pointed out in note 3. 

2. Discrimen capitis intenderej Sc. to hold over a 

man the peril of a capital charge. 

3. IgnaVOS et imbelles.] * ignavi' strictly are those 
who shew themselves cowards in action; * imbelles' those who 
decline military service altogether. 

4. GoenO ac palndej A hendiadis for 'coenosa pa- 
lude.' 

5. nine respicit tamqnam, &C.] /Points to the no- 
tion that crimes, &c., 'recognises the principle,* &c. Comp. 
Ch. 39 for a similar form of expression; SuperstUio respicit 
tamquam, &c. 

6. Scelera---flagitia.] The first word denotes 'crimes 
a^nst society;* the second, * disgracelvxlL Wi\a T«^^JL^Ko^»^Rk^s»^- 

man DAture,* 

7' Pro modo poena.] * A ptoww^op^aa ^cms^jg^^ ^^ 

reading of the MSSTia * poenaxum; ^^o^ XiCidaJCvaa ^x^^^^»^- 
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8. Equomm pecorumque numero.] We hare been 

already told, Oh. 5, that the wealth of the Germans consisted 
wholly in horses and cattle (eae solae ct gratissimae opes). 'Nu- 
mero' is for aliquo nmuero. 

9. Vel propinquis.] Sc when, as in homicide, the in- 
jured person is represented by others. Comp. Oh. 21 for the 
penalty of homicide. 

10. Reddunt.] The indicative expresses the actual fmio- 
tions performed by the chiefs. The subjunctive would of course 
have substantially the same meaning, but would draw attention 
to the purpose for which they were elected. It appears to have 
been the office of these chiefs to decide private disputes and 
civil actions. Keddere jus or jura is a common expression, and 
occurs Ann. vi. 11, xiii. 51, Hist, m. 68. The idea of 'red- 
dere' is to give something on which the recipient has a claim. 

IT. PagOS Vicosqne.] Po^i districts of various extent 
into which me territory of a tribe or people was divided. Thus 
the Semuones (Oh. 39) occupied loo pagi, and in Ann. I. 56, we 
hear of the *pagi viciqiie* of the Chatti. Vici, towns or vil- 
lages of which we have the description Ch. j6. The words 
answer approximately to our hundreds and parishes. 

12. Centeni.] These 'centeni/ being chosen from the 
'plebs,' could not be the same as the 'comitatus' mentioned in 
the next chapter, which consisted of chiefs and men of rank. 
Comp. what is known of the constitution of the Boman court 
of the * centum viri.* 

13- Consilium simul et auctoritas.] In appoaition 

with 'comites.' * Consilium' expresses simply the notion of 
advisers; * auctoritas' implies the strength and support given 
by these assessors, who were to the German chief what the 
'judices' were to the Koman praetor. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

1. Moris.] Comp. for the construction Ch. «i, abeunti, 
si quid poposcerit, concedere moris. Agr. 33 ut barbaris morUj 
and Agr, 39 ut Domitiano inoria erat. 

2. Suffecturum probaverit.] ' Has approved his ability 
to bear them, sc. anna.' Sufficere is used in much the same 
way A gr. 45. * Probare,' according to Gronovius, was a regu- 
lar military term, and expressed the duty of those who had to 
conduct the levy of troops, and admit to the mcratmentum. The 
word occurs again in this chapter. 

3- H&ec apud illos toga.! ^* ^^^ ^axma^ are to them 
wliai the ' toga virilis^ is to ub. TVie c\ia>\iOia\i<stQ ^<»ccftM^\&Kj 
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be paralleled with the ceremonies connected with the mediffiyal 
bestowal of knighthood. 

4- PrincipiS dignationem.] Those words are suscepti- 
ble of two expIieinatioDs. One is, that the^ mean * the favour- 
able regard of a chief/ and his consequent willingness to admit 
such youths into his comitatus; the other is that dignatio is 
here used as equivalent to 'dignitas/ It is not easy to choose 
between these two meanings; as, however, Tacitus seems un- 
questionably to use dignatio for dignitas. Ann. ii. 33, IIL 75, 
IV. 16, IV. 53, xm. 20, Bist, I. 19, L 52, III. 80, and Ch. 26 of 
this work, we think it is likely that it is thus used in this pas- 
sage. The difference between the words appears to be that *dig' 
natio"* answers better than dignitas to our word 'rank.* These 
noble youths were considered 'principes* in rank, while they 
were content with the position of simple 'comites.' 

5* AggregantnrJ 'They attach themselves.* The middle 
Yoioe. 

6. GomiteS.] Elsewhere called clientes. Ann. i. 57, Se- 
gestes magna cum propinquorum et clientium manu ; ii. 45, ni 
Inguiomerus cum raanu clientium ad Maroboduum perfugisset; 
XII. 50, Yanniom — secuti mox cUentes, 

7. GradnS.] * Various deg^es.' These were determined 
by the judgment (judicio) of the chief. 

8. Haec dignitas... praesidium.] We have adopted the 
punctuation of Kritz in preference to tiiat of Orelli, as it seems, 
on the whole, to give a somewhat better turn to the sentence. 
The sense is not affected. ' Dignitas,* it may be noted, is used 
in a wider and more general sense than 'dignatio.* Here it 
nearly answers to our ' prestige.* 

9* Id nomen, ea gloria.] The following 'si numero... 
emineat* is the epexegesis of these words. 

10. Comitatus.] The genitive case 

11. Ezpetnntnr.] 'Are courted.' 

i«. Ipsa plerumque fama.] Comp. Livy, xxvn. 45, 

fama/m bellum conficere. 

i.^. Profligant.] Profligare, not actually *io finish,' but 
* virtually to decide.* Comp. Hut. ii. 4, Prqfligaverat bellum Ju- 
daicum Vespasianus. The war with the Jews was not finished 
because Jerusalem had not yet fallen, but its result was no 
longer doubtful. Comp. also Livy, xxi. 40, Bellum commis- 
snro ac profiigaium conficere. Bitter explains the word b^ ' ^x<^. 
pellunt* (drive to a distance), a meaxmig 'w\iV^^^N^\S!^&.'^ hv^ 
not bear. 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

1. Jam VerO.] This formula is used to introduce an ad- 
ditional and more important fact. Compare Agr, g, jam vero 
tempora curarmu remissionumque divisa. 

2. Infieane- -probrosain.] 'Infame* regards the disgrace 
in itself ; ' probrosmn ' has reference to the reproaches of which 
it is the subject. Comp. Q. Curtius, iv. 15. 34, Utrumque r^em 
delect! tuebantur, sui immemores. Quippe amisso rege nee vole- 
bant salvi esse nee poterant. 

3- Praecipnnm sacramentnm est] ' is iheir peculiar 

loyalty.' Comp. Agr, 8, where the same virtue k commended in 

Agricola. 

4< Tnentnr.] So Kritz and Bitter. 'Tueare (the com- 
mon reading and retained by Orelli) breaks the construction, 
and would rather express the writer's notion of the matter than 
the actual practice of the GermauH, which is here in question. 

5. Hloni'-frameam.] The pronouns, ilium, Ulam, imply 
that the war-horse and the spear were the recognised rewards of 
valour. The epithet 'cruenta' denotes that the 'framea' was 
given as a token of having slain an enemy. 

6. Et quanquam... apparatus.] 'Apparatus' may be 
taken as a genitive of quaaty denoting the character of the 
' epulae.' It seems however better and more in accordance 
with Tacitean usage to take epulae et apparatus with Orelli as 
a species of hendiadis, and equivalent to epularum apparatus. 
Comp. Horace, C. I. 38. i, Persicos odi, puer, apparatus. We 
have the expression *apparatis epulis,' Ch. 21, where see note 7. 

7- Pro Stipendio CeduntJ * Are taken as pay.' 

8. Annuni.] Sc. anni proventum. So Lucan, in. 453, 
uses the word. Agricolae rapids annum flevere juvends. 

9* Vocare hostem.] Tacitus, who often uses simple 
words for compound, here uses vocare for j>rovocare. Comp. 
Hist, lY. 80, neque ipse deerat arrogantia vocare ofiensas. 

10. Vnlnera mereri.] As we might say, 'to win honour- 
able scars.' 

i I- Figrum et inersj ' Tame and spiritless.' 
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CHAPTER 'XV. 

1. Mnltnm VenatibUS.] MSS. non multum. Lipsiug 
was the first to suggest the omission of the negative, and the 
suggestion has been adopted by Ritter and Kritz, while Orelli 
retains it and defends it on the strange ground that the Germans 
could have had but comparatively little leisure for such hunting 
expeditions. The reasons for rejecting it appear to us to be of 
overwhelming strength. Not to speak of the extreme awkward- 
ness of its position, and of the improbability that Tacitus should 
trouble himself to tell us what the Germans did not do, or did 
to a very slight extent, it is incredible that on a matter which 
must have been well known and familiar to the Romans, he 
should be in direct contradiction to Caesar who says expressly, 
B. G. VI. 21, that the Germans pass their whole life in the 
chase and the pursuits of war. It is, besides, utterly improbable 
that a wild and warlike people (as Tacitus describes the Germans 
to have been) should have been indifferent to the chase. 

2. Domus et penatium CUra.] 'Domestic economy.' 

3- ,Mira diversitate naturae.] *By a strange contra- 
diction in their nature.' 

4- Ultro ac Viritimj ' Voluntarily and individually.' 

5. Armentomm Vel frugmn.] These are ^wr^ve geni- 
tives. Comp. Hist. II. 44, superesse cum ipso Othone mtlitum 
quod trans Padum fuerit, and Ann. xv. 53, ceterorum ut quis- 
que audentiae habuisset. Conferre is here used as the Greek fie- 
radiddvai. 

6. Jam et pecuniam—docuimus.] Speaking of the 

Marcomanni and Quadi (Ch. 42) Tacitus says that their kings 
were oftener aided by Roman money than by Roman arms. 
The German love of money is also glanced at, ffist. iv. 76. In 
the word * docuimus ' is obviously implied a satire on Roman 
covetousness. Comp. for the sentiment Agr. 12, Ego facilius 
crediderim naturam margaritis deesse quam nobis avaritiam. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

!• NnllaS-ohabitari.] Tacitus means that the Germans 
had no cities to be compared with those of Italy and Greece. 
He can hardly mean that they had no towjis (oppida), as he 
himself, Ann. i. 56, speaks of Mattium as the capital of the 
Chatti, and Caesar, £. Q. iv. iq, viRea \\ift ^cvt^ ' op-^Vd-u-wO \xv 
reference to the Suevi. The word * uxba' m\.\v «X\. SX."*^ vw^'*^^^».- 
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tions implied a higher degree of civilisation than the Grermans 
had reached. To a Boman it conveyed the notion of fortifica- 
tions, temples, porticoes, public places, &c. 

^* Inter se.] These words are to be taken with ' jnDc* 
tas.' We have described, first, the character of the larger 
country-houses, next, that of their towns or villages. 

3* Discreti.] * Apart and at a distance from one an- 
other. A mark of their love of liberty and independence. 

4. Ut fons.-.placuit.] it will be remembered that the 
modem names of German towns frequently end in bach (brook), 
feld (field), holz (grove), wald (wood), bom (spring), thus in- 
dicatiLg their origin. 

5- Connexis et cohaerentibns.] The first of these 

words answers to 'contiguous,' meaning that there might be the 
separation of walls or hedges, &c, ; the latter wo^ implies 
' close contact.* 

6. Spatio.] Sc. a considerable open space. 

7. Bemedium.] The accusative, in apposition with the 
fact expressed by the preceding words. It is a concise way of 
saying * ut sit remedium.' So below, ' sufiugium hiemi.' 

8. Caementorum.] Sc. caesomm lapidum. ' Caementum* 
is from caedo, and denotes stone cut from the quarry, not other- 
vise hewn. Such stones would be termed 'caesi lapides.' Comp. 
Horace, C. ni. i. 35, Caementa demittit redemptor, and C, m. 
24. 3, Caementia licet occupes, &c. 

9. Materia.] * Wood for building.' 

10. Informi.] See note 9, Ch. 2. 

11* Gitra.] Compare Affr. i, Citra fidem, where see note. 

12. Delectationem.] 'Attractiveness.' 

13* Quaedam loca.] Sc. the interior walls. 

H* Terra-. -splendente.] Probably some kind of red 
chalk. 

15. Ut picturam—imiteturj ' So as to resemble paint- 
ing and coloured designs.' * Piciwa* means simply 'painting,* 
not ' painted figures ;' ' lineamenta colorum* appears to mean 
frescoes. Tacitus was thinking of the customary ornamentation 
of Roman, houses. 

i^' Solent, &C.1 Tadtna \b "View b^«5k»% ^1 VJaa -^f^^^ 
and remoter tribes — ^those of "wYncVi Vvb w^«3i» *m >2ti^ W^wcvo% 
chapter aa wearing the skins ol \>eaa\is. 
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17- Subterraneos specus aperire.] Compare what Vir- 
gil says {Georg. iii. 376) of the Scythian and northern tribes : 

Ipsi in defossis specubus secura sub alta 
Otia agunt terra. 

Ammianns Marcellinus (xvn. i — 8) relates that the emperor 
Julian in his expedition across the Rhine into the territory of 
the Alamanni was told by a deserter, on his approaching a 
dense forest, that multitudes of the enemy lay concealed in the 
intricate windings of subterraneous passages, and might burst 
forth at any moment. The same kind of habitations are still to 
be seen in the table-lands of Armenia. Xenophon, Anab. iv. 
5. 25, describes them. Tacitus uses * aperire' for fodere, as the 
less commonplace word. 

18. Hiemi.] A dative, *for the needs of winter.* 

T9. FaJlunt.] Equivalent to the Greek XavOdvu, a sense 
in which Tacitus often uses the word. 

20. Quod qnaerenda sunt.] Meaning that the delay 
which search would cause is their protection. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

!• Sa^m.] This was properly the Roman soldier's cloak, 
and it was to him what the 'toga' was to a civilian. The word 
here stands for an outer vest generally resembling the Roman 
* sagum.' 

2. Veste.] This must mean something worn beneath the 
'sagum/ and confined to comparatively few. 

3- Stricta...expriinente.] * Tight and exhibiting each 
limb.' 

4. Gerunt---pelleS.] Caesar (B. G. VI. 22) speaks of the 
Germans as using the skin of the reindeer (reuo) for this pur- 
pose. Comp. Virg. Georg. iii. 383. 

5. Bipae.] Meaning especially the bank of the Rhine. 

6. UlterioreS.] Sc. the interior and more distant tribes. 

7. ExquisitiuS.] *With considerable study and pains- 
taking.' Skins were their only material for dress ; hence the 
pains they bestowed on them. 

8. CnltUS.] The word here denotes the elegancies of civi- 
lised life which were procurable by the Germans only throu^rh 
€iommerce, 

9' Eligunt feras.] 'They m?C\Le g^vqy^^ q1 \^^^sj^^^ 
beasts,' 

V 
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10. Spargnnt.] Spargere, as Bitter obBerves, answers 
here exactiy to the Greek -woiKiXKctv, 

11. Macnlis pellibnsqne.] ' Spotted skins.' A hendi- 
adis. The hides (velamina) of the common beasts (ferae) were 
ornamented and varied wiUi the furs of rarer beasts (beluae), 
not generally marine animals, though the skins of the seal and 
the sea-otter might probably be among them, found in the islands 
of the Baltic. 

11, Exterior OceOIlUS.] Sc. the German ocean and the 
Baltic. 

13- LineiS amictibUS.] PHny, H. N, XIX. i, represents 
the Germans as weaving clothes from flax, and thebr wcmien as 
consideriDg this the choicest kind of dress. 

14. Partemqn6--extendunt.] They do not lengthen 
the upper part of their clothes, which was the fashion of the 
Boman tunic. Comp. the phrases tunica manuleata (Plautas, 
Ps. n. 4. 48) and Kidiiv x^'P^^^^^'* 

15. Brachia ac lacertOS.] 'Brachium,' the arm from the 
hand to the elbow ; 'lacertus,' from the elbow to the shoulder. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

I* Quanqnam.] This word is used to repel the inference 
which the conclusion of the preceding chapter would have sug- 
gested to the ordinary lioman reader. It should be rend^^ 
by ^nevertheless.' 

2. Flnribus nuptiis ambiuntur.] Virgil uses a very 

similar expression A en. vii. 323 : 

Neu connubiis ambire Latinum 
Aeneadae possint. 

In both passages we prefer the construction with the ablative 
instead of the dative which Kritz takes nuptiis to be. Ariovistus 
was one of those few exceptions here noted. He had two wives, 
one from Suevia, the other from Noricum. See Caes. B. 0, L 53. 

3- Delicias muliebres.] 'The fastidious tastes of wo- 
men.* There is an indirect allusion to the costly jewels, rings, 
bracelets, &c., of which the Roman ladies were so fond. Comp. 
the speech of Tiberius, Ann. ill. 53, in which mention is made 
( f the various female ornaments for the purchase of which 
' Roman money found its way into distant and even hostile 
countries.* 

4- Quibus nova nupta comatur.] Sc. suitable to a 

bride's toilet. Our 'trousseau' seems to convey the writer^s 
notion. 
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5. In haec munera.] Ritter follows Emeati in explaining 
this as equivalent to hrl tovtoh rots dcopois, 'on condition of such 
a dower.' It seems better to take it as somewhat analogous to 
the phiase * jurare in verba. ' The idea is that the character of 
the bride and of the bridal gifts correspond to each other. 

6. H8.6C arcSUia sacra.] The meaning is that this in- 
terchange of gifts which has been just described was to the 
Germans what *the sacred rites of the confarreatio were to the 
Romans. This, the most solemn form of marriage, had, as we 
learn from Ann, iv. 16, almost fallen into disuse in the time of 
the empire. 

7- HOS COnjngaleS deOS.] Among these were Jupiter, 
Juno, Diana, Venus, Hymenaeus, and several obscure deities, 
such as Jugatinus, Domiducus, Domitius, &c. whose offices Au- 
gustine, De C. D. VI. 9, satirically commemorates. 

8. Extra virtntum cogitationesj *Out of the range 

of aspirations after manly qualities.' , 

9> Auspiciis.] Almost equivalent to 'initiis.' There is 
of course the notion of initiatory rites in the word. 

TO. Fassuram ausuramque.] 'lUsoived to suffer and to 

dare.' , 

1 1. Dennntiant.] ' Plainly declare.' The word * denun- 
tiari' was originally a legal term. It soon acquired the meaning 
of * to threaten,' which is not wholly absent from this passage. 

12. Sic Vivendum.] This, and the infinitive *accipere,' 
depend on 'denuntiant.* 

13. Digna.] Understand Miberfs' from the context. The 
word however is often used absolutely, just as our 'worthy,' by 
the best writers. See Hor. (7. ii. 14. 25, Absumet herea 
Caecuba dignior, 

14- Quae nurUS accipiant.] Construe this with *acci- 
pere ae.* The reading of the MSS. 'rursusque' (for which 
Kritz substitutes rursus quae) is retained by Orelli and Ritter, 
and seems satisfactory. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

I* Septa.] Equivalent to 'munita.' The bridal gifts and 
the obligation implied in them, of which we have just been 
told, were a guard and defence to the purity of married life. 

1. UlecebriS-irritationibuS.] Both words denote things 
which tempt,' but the latter implies tem^tatloiL ot «i ^^^M\Sax^ 
Biimulating and vehement chaxactdr. 
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3. Litteranun Secreta.] Tacitus cannot mean that the 
Germans were wholly ignorant of the une of letters for ordinary 
purposes, since, Ann. 11. 63 and 88, he speaks of letters ad- 
dressed by Maroboduus, king of the Suevi, and Adgandestrias, 
chief of die Chatti, to the emperor and senate respectively. Be 
is clearly alluding to the clandestine love letters of which we 
have mention in Ovid, Juvenal, Martial, and is thus suggesting 
a contrast to the disadvantage of his countrymen. 

4- Praesens et maritis permissa.] 'Immediate and 

at the discretion of the husbands.' 

5. AccisiS.] Sc. cut so short as to be completely disfi- 
gured. So 'accisae res' in the sense of 'impaired fortunes.* 
Contrary to the authority of most of the MSS. Orelli reads 
abscisis. 

6. Publicatae enim pudicitiae.] In reference to un- 
married women. So profligate were the Koman ladies of the 
empire that we are told, Ann. 11. 85, that the senate had to 
provide by law that no woman whose father, or grandfather, or 
husband was an ' eques' should give in her name as a prostitute 
to the aediles. ^Enim' implies a transition in the subject. Taci- 
tus passes from the charactei^ of the married to that of unuar- 
ried women. 

7- Aetate.] Here 'youth.' 

8. Seculum.] Louandre: * la mode du sifecle.' 'Zeitgeist* 
is the equivalent German word. In the New Testament aJAOf is 
used in a precisely similar way. 

9. Melius. -Civitatis.] Sc. agunt. * Still better is the 
condition of those states,' &c. 'Adiiuc' strengthens the com- 
parative melius ; it is equivalent to the Greek iri, and is here 
used when the writers of the Augustan age would have used 
'*eiiam.' 

10. Cum spe-.transigitur.] Transigerecum aJiquare= 
finire, absolvere rem. Compare Agr. 34, Transigite cum «cpe- 
diti(mibus, and Ch. 22 (of this work), rixae raro conviciis transi- 
guntur. The meaning therefore is that the hopes and vow8#of 
a wife are ended once ibr all at the time of marriage. This was 
far from being the case at Rome. Martial, vi. 7, tells us of a 
lady who shortly after the revival of the Julian law married her 
tenth husband. 

11. Ne tamquam.ament.] *That they may fix their 
affections, not, as it were, on the husband, but on the manied 

state.' 

12. Abatis.] Sc. the children, bom after t\v« final arrange- 
meots mude by the father as to bis \iQ\xa Siii^ VNiq dctss^K)»&ssi^ k&. 
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his property. In his account of the Jews, Tacitus says of them, 
Hut, V. 5, what he here says of the Germans (necare quemquam 
ex agnatis nefas). Compaie the use of * sublatum/ Agr. 6, and 
see note. 

13» Flagitium.] See note 6 on word, Oh. ii, 

14. Alibi bonae leges.] The allusion is to the Lex 
Julia, passed in the reign of Augustus, about 17 B.C., and to 
the Lex Papia Poppaea, passed a. d. 9, as a supplement to the 
former. These laws had for their object the regulation and 
encouragement of marriage; they proved however, as Tacitus 
tells us, Ann. iii. 25, a failure, and simply increased the power 
of the 'delatores.' 



CHAPTER XX. 

!• Nndi aC SOrdidi.] The first word expresses the scan- 
tiness of their clothing, the second, its meanness and filth. 

2. NeC anciUiS—delegaJltur.] in allusion to the prac- 
tice at Rome in his own time, Tacitus says, Dial. 29, At nunc 
natus infans delegatur Grraeculae alicui ancillae. 

3- Nullis educationis deliciis.] *By no soft refine- 
ments in their training. * 

4. Virtus agnOSCat.] A. kind of personification. 'Till 
valour claim them as her own.' 

5. Festinantur.] * Hurried into marriage.' 

6. Miscentur.] ' Are united in marriage.' 

7. Bobora.] ' The robust frames.' 

8. Befenmt.] Equivalent to * repraesentant.' Compare 
Ch. 43, Marsigni sermone ac cultu Suevos referunt, 

9. TainQnam...teiieant.] * Under the notion that (sis- 
ters' sons) bind the affections more strongly and the family more 
extensively.' The German idea seems to have been that while 
the attachment of the sons would be secured by nature, the less 
close relationship of the nephew would be advantageously se- 
cured by custom. 

10. Nnllum testamentum.] Sc no will according to 
Homan ideas, which required the presence and signature of 
witnesses, &c. 

II. Tanto gratiosior.l *So much the mw^ ^^^x^vte^ 

with favour/ 
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12. Orbitatis pretia.] We have several allusions in Ta- 
citus to the influence possessed by the childless wealthy. Tba 
subject is noticed Ann. in. 25, xiii. 52, xv. 19, Hist. i. 73, 
(where it is said of Calvia CrispiniUa that she was potens pecu- 
nia et orhUate), Dial. 6, and is continually remarked on by Ju- 
venal. 'Pretia,' 'advantages.' Comp. Pliny, Epp. iv. 15, where 
we have the similar phrase, orbitatis praemia. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

1. SuSCipere.] 'To adopt.' 

2> Nee] ^^c here =sed non, as it commonly =et non. 

3. ImplacabileS durajllt.] it is not clear whether the 
nominative to durant is inimicitiae or Grermans, as the word im- 
placabilis might be applied to either. We prefer the former 
view. 

4- Becipit Satisfactionem.] Sc. receives this penalty 
as a satisfaction for the wrong. Caesar, B. G. Yi. 9, has the 
phrase accipere satisfactionem which seems to express more 
clearly the notion doubtless implied here that the aggrieved 
party professes himself satisfied. 

5. Juxta libertatem.] Sc. * by the side of freedom.' 
This is perhaps better than * in proportion to freedom,' though 
there may be the notion that the nearer you approach liberty, 
the greater the danger. 

6. Convictibus et hospitiis.] Convktus are social g*. 
therings among friends and neighbours ; hovpitium im|£e8 
throwing open one's house to strangers and foreigners. 

7. ApparatiS epulis.] 'Well furnished entertainments.' 
Livy uses the same expression (xxni. 4). Comp. Ch. 14, note 6. 
The idea of the word is 'careful preparation,' and so it ap- 
proaches very closely the sense of ' exquisitus.' 

8- Defecere.] Sc. epulae. 

9« Nec interest.] It makes no difference whether they 
come by invitation or not. 

10. Quantum ad jus hospitis.] Comp. Agr. 44, qwm- 
turn ad gloriam. 

//. Jmputant.] ' Begard sa aai o\A\^\i<sfi' A. word pro- 
perly used of money acconnla. 

i^' Victns inter hospitea com^.'\ T^^*^ ^<st5^^«ai 

only mean, * their demeanour to tkeir ^eaX» ^a <io\KrtftQ.\»^ «w 
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must, if genuine, hare been added by way of summing up 
what we have been told about German hospitality, and, per- 
haps, of contrasting their treatment of strangers with their 
quarrelsomeness over their cups among themselves, which is 
noticed in the following chapter. They are found in all the 
MSS., and it seems rash in Hitter (who follows Ernesti) to pro- 
nounce them an interpolation, as he does chiefly on the ground 
that Tacitus never uses 'victus* for 'vivendi modus/ Even 
writers of the Augustan age occasionally use the word in this 
sense. Lachmann has ingeniously conjectured vinculum inter 
omnes comitas. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Every German usage noticed in this chapter is in pointed 
contrast with Roman habits. An ordinary Roman of the upper 
class rose before daybreak, had his game at ball (pila), and then 
took his bath ; he and his friends reclined on the same couch at 
dinner ; he must not go about armed within the city ; he could 
not drink without disgrace before nightfall ; he was much more 
staid and reserved than a German. Tacitus throughout this 
chapter is evidently describing the way of life of the chiefs and 
the higher class generally. 

I* Plnrimuin.] Sc. the greatest part of the year. 

1. Ut inter vinolentOS.] See note on ch. 2, ut in licen- 
tia vetustatis. The word 'vinolentus' is not necessarily confined 
to the intoxication produced by wine. 

3. Transignntur.] See note lo, ch. 19. 

4; Asciscendis principibus.] Asciscere principes, *to 
admit into the number of theur chiefs,' the same in fact as eli* 
gere. 

5* D6 p8.Ce"«COnSUlt8Ilt.] We have instances of this 
having been done by Civilis in preparing for his revolt. Hist, 
IV. 14 and 29. 

6. SimpliceS COgitationeS.] 'Simplex' here means 
'frank, openhearted,* and so the expression is about equivalent 
to our word ' sincerity,* or ' candour.* It is used in the same 
sense Hist, L 15, ego ac tu simplicissiine inter nos hodie loqui- 
mur; Ann. I. 69, simplices eas curas; and we find the noun, 
Hist, HI, 86, inerat tamen simplicitaa et liberalitas. 

7> Astuta ••• Callida.] The first word implies natural 
cunning ; the second, that which is ac(\uired b^ eT:i^t\&\^s^ <^1 
the world. Hence, Agr, 9, we ^nd t\v& eis^gtessvwx ^saSiv^iji^ 
fori 'Caltidna' has not necessariiy a "baA. ^«a^^, ^«« xsv^'SR^'Sa^ 
the bad sense uppermost in tii© ^oxd, sa \a >(J!cvft <»»» '''^^^ *" '*'' 
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8. Aperit adhnc secreta pectoris.] If w© conatnie 

adhuc witn aperit, t)ie meaning will be that up to the present 
time the Germans are simple and sincere, with an implied hint 
that they will not long retain these qualities. If construed 
^-ith ' secreta/ the expression will mean the thoughts that have 
been locke<l in their breasts up to the time of their festive ga- 
thering. Or possibly it may be used for etiam. Compare note 9, 
Ch. 19. We are reminded of Horace's line {Sat, i. 4. 89) : 

Condita cum verax aperit praecordia Liber. 

9. Ergo detecta •mens.] The consequence of their 
consulting under the circumstances described is introduced by 
'ergo.' The subsequent clause, beginning according to the 
punctuation we have thought it best to adopt (postera die re- 
tractatur) states the correction of the possible ill effects of such 
a practice. The subject of 'retractatur' is mens, or more 
strictly, the results at which the 'mens' has arrived by the process 
described. 

10. Salva- -ratio est.] 'Ratio' expresses that which 
peculiarly belongs to a thing ; here, ' the peculiar character or 
advantage of each time.' Herodotus, I. 33, mentions a precisely 
similar custom as prevailing among the Persians. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

1. Frnmento.] Sc. * wheat' Commonly, 'frnmentum' 
includes every sort of grain. 

2* CormptuS.] Changed by the process of fermentation. 
Herodotus, 11. 77, speaks of 'wine made from barley' as an 
Egyptian drink. Pliny, H. N. xxiL 82, says this liquor was 
known by the name uf cerevisia in Gaul and other inx>Tince8. 

3* Ripae.] Sc. the bank of the Rhine. According to 
Caesar, B. 0, iv. ^, the Suevi would not allow wine to be im- 
ported into their territories. 

4* Recens fera.] The meaning is not that the Germaiifl 
ate their meat actually raw, but that they did not keep *it so 
long as the Romans. Pomponius Mela, ill. 3. 2, ezagKcrates 
their savageness in this respect. Caesar's account, B, 8, iv. i 
and VI. 21 f of the German diet corresponds with what we are 
told here. He speaks of milk, cheese, and meat as the staple 
of their food. 

5- Sine apparatu.l Comparo CVi. i^ ^aad t\. * ^pi^ara- 
tu8 ' here impdea all the adjuncla oi aa. (\«^guD^ VioirDaa^^ 
table. 

^' Sine blandimentis.! 'B\aiiO:MaenW\.eT^«^^^^^ 
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lust, Jug. 89, calls irritamenta gulae, and are enamerated in 
detail by Horace, Sat. u. 8. 8 — 9. 

7. ExpellimtJ Sc. Germani. 

8. Si indulseris-.vincentur.] Of this we have two 

recorded instances, Hist. iv. 79 and Ann. L 50. In the first, 
one of the cohorts of Civilis, consisting of Chauci and Frisii, 
was entirely destroyed while in a state of intoxication by the 
inhabitants of the Colonia Agrippinensis. In the second, which 
occurred during the first campaign of Germanicus in Germany, 
a night attack was made by some light Roman cohorts under 
Caecina on the Marsi who were surprised in a drunken revel. 
Compare for a similar incident Herod. L 2 1 1. 



CHAPTER XXrV. 

I. nnuin.] One and only one. 

«. ^ QnibUS id ludicmm est.] 'To whom the thing is a 
diversion.' 

3. Infestas.] So. with their points turned towards the 
bodies of the dancers. Louandre renders it *qui les menacent.' 
It would seem that the spears were stuck in the ground with 
their points upwards. 

4* Artem.] Comp. Agr, 36, arte Britanni...mi8silia nos- 
trorum vitare. 

5- In quaestum ant mercedemj On the contrary, at 

Rome, the gladiator was hired and fought for pay. There 
were instances of ruined spendthrifts of noble birth gaining 
their livelihood as performers on the stage, and it is quite pos- 
sible that Tacitus may have been thinking of such men. 

6. QuamviS andacis.] * However reckless.' 'Audax'is 
more frequently applied to persons than to things. We do 
however meet with such expressions as * audax facinus,' ' audaz 
consilium/ &c. 

7* Inter Seria.] 'As a serious occupation.' 

8. Jnvenior.] Tacitus seems to use this form of the com- 
parative to draw special attention to the superior strength and 
vigour of youth, a notion which would hot be so prominent in 
'junior.' 

^ FideWi,] Equivalent to our ^ox^ ^Votlwjx? 

ro. Per commerciaj Comp, Agr, a'^^ i>^e«^ ^s?«^ "^ 
commercia venundatos. 
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!'• Ezsolvant.] So. liberent. Compareiin».vi. 44, Donee 
Tiridates pudore proditionis paucos exsolvU; and Hist. in. 61, 
Donee Priscos et Alphenus pudore proditionis cunctos exsolvt- 
rent. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

I. Ceteris.] Sc. all slaves not acquired in the manner • 
just described. These might be captured in war, or obtained 
by regular purchase. 

2. Descriptis per familiam ministeriis.] 'in the 

different services distnbuted among the domestics.' A wealthy 
Roman had a distinct set of slaves for town and city piirposei. 
The word ^familia* answers to our * establishment.* 

3* Sedem-'-penateS.] 'A house and home of his own.' 

4« Penates.] The word expresses the idea of home with 
all the domestic economy connected with it. Roman slaves did 
not live separate and apart, but were commonly housed together 
under one roof in close contiguity to their master. They had 
little apartments called * cellae.' See Horace, Sat. I. 8. 8. 

5' Golono.] The 'colon as' was a renting farmer. The 
German slave thus occupied something like the position of the 
Roman ' cliens ' in the times of the republic. 

6. Hactenns paret.] 'Is in sabjection up to this limit.' 
8C. of furnishing com, &c. 

7. Cetera domUS Officia.] Sc. all the other domestic 
duties which among the Romans were performed by slaves 
termed 'vemae.' By 'uxor' and 'liberi' are meant the wife 
and children of the master. 

8. Opere.] Sc ' hard labour.' Horace threatens his slave 
Davus {Sat. 11. 7. 118) that he will send him off to his Sabine 
farm ; Accedes opera agro nona Sabino. 

9. Disciplina et Severitate.] A hendiadis for seyeri- 
tate disciplinae, an expression which occurs jHUL I. 51. 

10. Kisi quod impune.] ' Only it is done with impu- 
nity.' 

II. Aliquod momentnin.] *An element of any ccfOKi* 
derable importance.' Freedmen at Rome often acquired enor^ 
mous wealth and great political influence. Pallas, Narcissus, 

PolycletuBf are names witli w\i\c\i T«a\\>\]a Tt\sii&.^ \a l»ssu0^uBr« 
The IskBt of these was sent by ^eio on an. Vm^xXaao^ \!£kssskKs&. \«k 
Britain. 
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Gothonea r^nantur. Compare also Hist, i. i6, where Galba, 
on adopting Piso, is represented as saying, * It is not here, as it 
is among nations despotically ruled (regnantur) that there is a 
distinct governing family, while all the rest are slaves.' 

13. Impares libertini.] 'The inferior condition of the 
freedmefl' ; ' inferior, that is, to the condition of the freeborn. 
No distinction is implied between *libertus' (used above) and 
* libertinus.' The term *libertus' is the correlative of *domi- 
nus;' 'libertinus' referred to the man^s new condition and de- 
signated hi6i as one of a class. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

I. In USnraS extendere.] sc. to continue taking a 
succession of usurae, that is, to exact compound interest. This 
seems the only meaning which brings out the force of in usuras. 

^. Ideoque ma^s seryatur.] The subject of this 

clause is * non fenerari,' which is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding. We are here reminded of what Tacitus remarks at the 
end of ch. 19, plus ibi boni mores valent quam alibi bonae leges. 
On the evils connected with usury at Home he dwells particu- 
larly, Ann. vi. 16, 17, where the somewhat remarkable phrase, 
' agitare fenus,* is repeated. 

3* In vices OCCUpantnr.] We understand the meaning 
to be that the land here spoken of was of the nature of ager 
publicus, and was occupied in turns for the purposes of tillage, 
the chiefs and nobles having the largest portions. The distri- 
bution of the allotroents would be changed from time to time. 
This view accords with what we are told by Caesar, B. 0. vr. 
22, that the magistrates assigned every year to families and 
clans settled on the same spot as much land as they thought fit, 
and where they choRe. and compelled them in the course of a year 
to go elsewhere. Nor does it necessarily clash with what is 
said ch 20, ' that they live scattered and apart, &c.* There may 
have been (though Caesar, B. 0. iv. i, denies it) fixed properties 
along with such a system as seems suggested by this passage. 

4. Secundum dignationem.] ' According to rank.' The 
chief receives a larger portion than the nobles, and they again 
than the other freeborn members of the tribe. Cn dignatio^ see 
note 4, ch. 13. 

5- Arva per annos mutant.1 Tacitva v& «^«s&xsi5|^ ^^ 

chaz^ of occupancy, not of poaaeaaioii. * .feirrvjxa^ ^\NIA^asSv^«^ 
tiUAge/ Comp. Horace, C. ill. 14. 11 — \^, ^\v«t«k VJci^ ^""^^v. 

of the GeUe are described, a Tbracian tt\\>Q ^Vo ^^ «2^ek.\»>Q»=*'^ 

cbanged their lands annually. 
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6. Snperest agerj See note, ch. 6. 

7. Cxun-COntendlUlt.] Kritz here reads 'laborare^* but 
laborare contendunt seems a strange expression. We have ad* 
hered to Orelli. The meaning is, ' they do not laboriously strive 
with the assistance of the futility and extent,' &c., sc. they 
leave the soil to its own natural productions, and attempt no- 
thing like scientific agriculture. Or it may be rendered, ' nor 
does their industry vie with the richness and extent of the soiL' 

8. Sola--iinperatlir.] *Com alone is required from the 
earth.' * Jmperare^ means to require that to which you have a 
right, and so is used of taxes, tribute, &;c. There is a rhetorical 
touch about its use here. Cicero, <le Sened. xv. 51, terra nim- 
quam recusat imperium, which may have possibly suggested this 
use of ' imperare.' Comp. also as a correlative expression, Ut 
quamvis avido parerent arva colono. Yirg. Aen. l» ^ (obelized 
lines). 

9. In totidem.] Sc. as those into which the Boman 
year was divided. 

10. Intellectnin.] 'InteUectus* is a word of the silver 
age, a marked duuracteristic of which was the growth of abs- 
tract terms. It is used both actively and passively, denoting 
'the faculty of the understanding,' and also, as here, 'that which 
is understood,' and so is equivalent to our ' meaning/ ' significa- 
tion.' 

11. Bona.] * The blessings,' 'bounty.* 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

1. Funerum nulla ambitiO.] The Gauls, on the con- 
trary, as we learn from Caesar, B. G, VL 19, delighted in splen- 
did and costly funerab. Such funerals were not uncommon at 
JElome. According to Pliny, H. N. xxxin. 10. 47, one Isidorus, 
a freedman, directed that he should be buried at an expense of 
11,000,000 sesterces, or about £90,000. 

For the use of the word * ambitio,' compare Agr. 29, quern 
casum neque ut plerique fortium virorum ambitiose tuUt, and 
Agr, 42, amJbUiosa morte. 

2. Certis ligniS.] Sc. kinds of wood appropriated by 
custom to this particular purpose. 

3. Vestibus.] 'Coverines.' 'Vestis' here seems to be 
equivalent to * stragula veRtis," or *tapete.' So ch. 10, 'can4i- 
dam vestem,* and ch. 40, ' vehiculum et ves^,' &c. In the ac- 
count oi the funeral of Geirmanicus {Ann, ni. 2) we are told 

that the knights burnt coverings (^vea\«m^ a.11^ ^\i\HCMa. 'S^^sa. 
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Cic. De Leg. n. 24, it appears that the legal term for the sprin- 
kliDg of perfumes was * suniptuosa respersio.' Comp. also Vir- 
gil's description of the funeral of Misenus (Aen. vi. 221), Pur- 
pureasque super vestes, velamina nota, Oonjiciunt. It would 
seem from this passage that the actual gaiments of the dead 
man were included in the general term * vestis.' 

4- QuorundamJ Sc. the chiefs. 

5. EqUUS.] Sc. bellator equus. See ch. 14. 

6. Sepulcrum Caespes erigit.] Tacitus avoids the or- 
dinary mode of expression, caespite erigitur. Comp. Hist. v. 6, 
praecipuum montium Libanum erigit. Seneca {Ep. 7) has the 
very same expression ; banc (domum) utrum caespes erexerit 
an varius lapis gentis alienae, nihil interest. 

7. Gravem defunctis.] The peculiar force of the word 
'gravis' lies in its contrast to the usual prayer in an epitaph, 
* Bit tibi terra levis.^ 

8. Feminis.-.meminiSSe.] Comp. Seneca, Fp. 100, Vir 
prudens meminisse perseveret, lugere desinat. 

9. In commune.] * Generally.* The phrase occurs in a 
somewhat different sense Agr. 12, in commune non consulunt. 

10. Instituta ritusque.] 'Instituta' denotes civil and 
military customs ; *ritus,' everything connected with religious be- 
liefs and forms of worship. 

n» NationeS.] ' Natio ' is a portion or member of a gens, 
which word denotes 'a people,' as, for instance, the Suevi, Lygii, 
&c. Comp. ch. 2, tiationis nomen non gentis ; and see note 18. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1. ValidioreS.] Sc *more powerful than the Germans.' 
This must be Tacitus' meaning, since Caesar (to whom he refers) 
says, B. G. vi. 24, that there was once a time when the Gauls 
were superior to the Germans in bravery. 

2. SummUS.] Referring rather to Caesar's credibility 
than to his literary merits as a writer. 

3' FennutaretJ Sc take in exchange for their previous 
settlements. 

4. FromisCUaS.] Open to the first comer. 

5- Regnorum potentia.] Sc * powerful kingdoms.' The 
phrase is meant to express the power ■w\Ac\i \i^ou^^ \r> T^ygSSas^ 
oi^amiaed kingdomB. 
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6. Igitur.] ' So it oomes to paaa.* 

7* Hercyniam dhram.] Caesar, B, Q. ti. 35, appeais 

to have r^arded the Hercynian forest as almost coextensive 
with the southern part of Germany. Tacitus is here speaking 
of its western extremity. The locality which he assigns to the 
Heketii woald thus nearly coincide with the duchy of Badem. 
It should be observed that l^ Helvetii he means those who had 
quitted their own settlements, and had established themselves 
by conquests on the German side of the fihine. Of these move* 
ments no particulars are known. 

8. Ulteriora BoiL] Put of this tribe accordbig to Cae- 
sar, B. G. I. 5, had crossed the Rhine and settled in Noricumj 
perhaps in what is now a portion of Bavaria and Bohemia. 

9> Sign&tqne.-.ineillonailL] 'Serves as an indication 
of the old traditions of the spot^' L e. of its invasion and occu- 
pation by the Boii 

10. Mutatis CUltoribnS.] The Boii had been expelled 
by the Marcomanni (see ch. 42, and Ann. n. 63, 63) under the 
lesulership of Maroboduus. 

II. Ab Osis, Germanomm natione.] Hare Tadtus 

speaks doubtfully as to whethor the Osi w^e a German tribe. 
Subsequently, ch. 43, he decides from their use of the Pannonian 
language and the fact of their patient submission to tribute that 
they could not be Grermans. If we are determined that Tacitus 
shall not be inconsistent with himself, we must understand the 
words 'Grermanorum natione* to represent the current conception 
about the Osi, which classed them among the Grennan tribes. 
Bitter has ventured to substitute *natio' for 'natione,' in <»der 
to get over this difficulty. 

i^* Quia pari---erant.l 'Because, in thdr like previous 
condition of poverty and independence, either bank had the 
same advantages and the same drawbacks.' Understand by 'utri- 
usque ripae* Uie right and left banks of the Danube which were 
occupied respectively by the Aravisci and OsL The words 'bona 
malaque' have their explanation in Mnopia ac libertate.' Nei- 
ther tribe had any special inducement to cross from one side of 
the Danube to the other. 

13. Treveri.] Caesar, B, G. vni. 15, describes the Tre- 
veri as very like the Germans. It is singular that the Roman 
general Cerialis in addressing them {Hist, TV. 75, 74) makes no 
allusion to this supposed German origin, but rather speaks of 
them as Gauls whom Roman intervention had delivered from 
Grerman oppression. 

'4' Neirii.] One of the most powerful tribes of Belgic 
Gfsal They were neighbours of the Tt«veiru 
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15. Circa affectationem.] * in the xaatter of claiming.' 
This is a post-Augustan use of the preposition circa, and an* 
8\ TS to the metaphorical sense of our ' about/ 

16. UltrO.] The word answers to our 'actually,' and 
seems to express the writer's surprise. 

}1' Similitudine et inertia.] Ahendiadis for 'simili- 
tudine inertiae.* Comp. coeno ac palude, cb. 12; maculis 
pellibusque, 25; disci plina ao sevOTitate, 28; oblectationi ocu* 
Usque, 33 ; castra ac spatia, 37. 

18. Bipam.] Sc the Gallic bank of the Bhine. 

19- Haud dubie Germanonun populij * Peoples un- 
questionably German.' 

20. Vangiones, Triboci, NemeteS.] These three tribes 
are mentioned by Caesar, B. 0. i. 51, as forming part of the 
army of the German Ariovistus, and the name of the Triboci 
occurs B. 0. TV. 10. Pliny, H. N. iv. 31, defines their locality, 
which was on the west bank of the Bhine, and seems to have 
stretched southwards from Moguntiacum (Mayence). It would 
thus coincide with part of the Bhine provinces. Borbitomagus 
(Worms) waR the capital of the Yangiones ; Noviomskgus (Spire) 
that of the Nemetes. 

The Vangiones and Triboci are mentioned Hist TV. 70. 

«r. Ne Ubii quidem—meruerint.] The Ubii allied 

th^nselves to Caesar, and helped him in his battles with the 
Suevi This was the beginning of their claim to be made a 
Boman colony, a distinction which appears to have been finally 
conferred upon them A.D. 51 by the famous Agrippiba, the wife 
of the Emperor Claudius, who was bom in their territory. See 
Ann. XII. 27. Her grandfather, Marcus Agrippa, probably B.o. 
49, had removed them from their original settlements on the 
Uerman side of the Bhine to the western or Gallic bank, and 
had placed them under the protection of Borne. This explains 
the words, transgressi olim. 

«2. LibentiuS-VOCentar.l Compare ^wt iv. 28, where 
it is said that ' the Ubii, a nation of German origin, had for- 
sworn their native country and assumed the Boman name of 
the Agrippinenses.' It is not quite clear whether by ' conditoris 
sui * Tacitus means Agrippa or Agrippina. 

«3' Origine erubeSCUnt.] Comp. ffist, TV, 64, where the 
legates of the Tencteri dwell on this fact. 

^4* Experimento fidei.] Sc. in consideration of the 
proof which they had given of their fidelity. 

«5. Ut aroerent.] * That they img\k.\i Ywe^ ^^ \s«»^ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
I* Haxnin.] Sc. the tribes on the banks of the Khine. 

2. Non multnin ex ripa.] 'A small portion of the 
bank.* The words will not bear the meaning which some in- 
terpreters have put on them, * not far from the bank.' 

3- Insulam Rheni amnis.] Tacitus thus briefly de- 
notes the island formed by the Rhine, Vahal, and Mosa. See 
Hist. IV. 12. It was known as * insula Batavorum.' 

4. In qtdbuS.fierent.] * Where it was destined they 
should become,' &c. Compare Agr. 34, Defixere aciem in his 
vestigiis in quibus pulcram et spectabilem victoriam ederetis. 

5. Antiquae societatis insigne.] It seems far-fetched 

to refer *insigne' with Ritter to the *dextrae' (clasped right 
hands) mentioned Hist. i. 54, and 11. 8, as emblems of friendd^ip 
and good faith. The words ^d a more natural explanation in 
the following sentence. 

6. Nam nee tributiS—atterit.] *ror neither are they 
insulted by tribute, nor does the tax-gatherer impoverish them. 

7- Exempt! oneribus et coUationibus.] *Onera* were 

the fixed annual taxes; * collation es,* special and extraordinary 
contributions made after some great loss, such, for instance, as 
we read of Ann. I. 71, where we find that the provinces of 
Gaul, Spain and Italy, supplied the army of Germanicus, which 
had just returned from its campaign in Germany, with arras, 
horses, money, &c. Pliny {Paneg. 41) praises Trajan for having 
dispensed with these contributions, which were not always 
voluntary, but were occasionally exacted. The Batavi are re- 
presented as saying {Hist. v. 25) that 'not tribute,' but valour 
and brave soldiers, were required from them.' (Sibi non tributa 
sed virtutem et viros indici.) 

8. Tantum.-.Sepositi.] ' Reserved only for the purposes 
of fighting.' For the word 'sepositi' compare Agr. 31, osten- 
damus quos sibi Caledonia viros seposuerit. 

9. Velut tela atque anna.] Comp. Hist iv. 12, 

where the Batavi are said to furnish nothing to the Roman em- 
pire but * men and aj'ms.* 

10. Mattiacorum gens.] The Mattiaci were not neigh- 
bours of the Batavi, as might be supposed from their being 
mentioned in close connexion with them. Their settlements 
were considerably to the south, on the German side of the 
Rhine, and about Wiesbaden. Wt a.^^%ai^ ixoni H*Ul. w, j. 
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that previous to the reign of Trajan (of which Tacitus is here 
speaking) they had not always been in subjection to Borne, for 
they are there said to have united with the Chatti and Usipii in 
besieging the Boman colony of Mogontiacum. 

11. Meilte-«*agUIlt.] 'in sentiment and spirit,* or, 'in 
heart and mind they are with us.' Agunt=yiyunt, sunt. 

12. Ipso adhUC-'-COelo.] TheMattiaci*still (adhuc) oc- 
cupied their original settlements, which being on comparatively 
high ground, were colder than those of the Batavi. 

13. Acrins animantur.] 'They have a keener courage.* 
The idea of spirit and enterprise is implied in the expression. 

14* DoCUmateS aSrOS.] ^e phrase occurs nowhere else, 
but it is almost certain that it must mean the same as ' decu- 
manus ager' (land which pays tithe), of which we have con- 
tinual mention in Cicero's VerriDe speeches with reference to 
Sicily. In Ann, Xin. 54, we hear of lands set apart for the use 
of the soldiery (agros vacuos et militum usui sepositos), so that 
perhaps these 'decumates agri' were of the same kind, and con- 
tributed a tenth of their produce to the sustenance of the Boman 
armies in Upper and Lower Germany. 

15* LevissimUS.] Sc. the most restless, unsettled, &e. 

16. Dubiae poSSeSSionis solum.] The 'decumates agri* 
are said to be of ^doubtful ownership' because they were neither 
reduced to the form of a province, nor again were the inhabit- 
ants perfectly independent, since they occupied the land on con- 
dition of parting with a tenth of its produce for Boman pur- 
poses. 

17. Liniite acto.] Compare ^ at. 41, K»w'fe imperii. The 
boundary line in question was the work of the Emperor Trajan ; 
its object was to preserve the 'decumates agti' from the incur- 
Hions of the Germans. It appears to have been drawn from 
somewhere about Batisbon to Mayence, thus enclosing portions 
of Wurtemburg and Baden. The word 'acto' expresues the 
drawing of an actual visible boundary. 

18. Sinus imperiL] Sc. 'the furthest nook of our em- 
pire,' 

19. Pars provinciae.] sc the province of Upper Ger- 
many, or of Bhaetia. 

40. Habentur.] Sc. the inhabitants of the 'decumates 
agri,' which by means of the 'limes' were, as it were, brought 
into the Boman world. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

I* Ghatti.l This tribe is wrongly described by Qaesar, 
B. G. IV. ip, as a braoch of the Saevi. 

>• Ulura hos.] 131tra means further in a north-easteriy 
direction. It is a question whether ' hos ' refers to the inhabit- 
ants of the decnmates agri (who are the last mentioned) or to 
the MattiacL Ultra woold have a much more precise meaning 
in the latter case than in the former, as the settlements of the 
Chatti bordered on those of the MattiacL They were further 
from the Rhine, and to the north of them. The passage from 
Non numeraverim to the end of ch. lo has the appearance of a 
parenthesis, so that it seems possible (with Kritz) to understand 
' hos ' of the Mattiad, the last Grerman tribe mentioned. 

3- Non ita effasiS---] We have adhered in this passage 
to the punctuation of Orelli and Ritter. Kritz does not seem 
to make it mudi clearer by beginning a new sentence at this 
point, and taking effusis...locis as an ablative which expresses 
the caiise of the Chatti continuing (durant) to dwell in thcdr own 
settlements, and not migrating as some of the other tribes. It is 
better to take it simply as an ablative of plac^ and to connect 
it with the preceding. The following words, durant ... rarescunt 
(which have been variou<<ly explained) appear to mean, 'They 
(the Chatti) extend, if (sc. wherever) the hill-ranges extend, 
and gradually diminish in number as the country becomes less 
hilly.' (Durant siquidem colles durant, paullatimque rarescunt 
siquidem colles rarescunt). An antithesis seems intended be- 
tween * durant' and 'inchoant.* Louandre, as we think, 
rightly, renders durant by s'y prolongent. It is hardly neces- 
sary to suppose with some interpreters that the word must 
mean, 'they endure to dwell/ or 'are constrained to dwelL' 
The territory of the Chatti would appear to have been rather 
desirable than otherwise, when compared with the rest of Grer- 
many. 

4- GhattOS SUOS deponit.1 There is something bold 

and poetic about this passage. The Hercynian forest is person- 
ified, and the Chatti are regarded as its 'alunmi* 'Deponit,* 
'leaves,' ' sees the last of.* 

5- Stricti.] '^Close-knit.'* ^Strictui*\B opposed to laxus, 
solutus, flaccidus. 

6. Ut inter GermanoS.] Sc. 'Considering they are 
Germans,' who as a rule were rash and impetuous, 

7- Nosse Ordines.] Understand by 'ordines* 'regular 
military array.' Corop. Hisl. L 68, ordines sequL The 'sol-' 
Jertia ' of the Chatti is illustraited entVxeX'j Vo. iVk^^vcLCi^ \a '^irar. 
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8. Occasiones.] Sc. Favourable opportunities of attacking 
the enemy. 

9. Disponere diem.] * Portion out the day.' Heferrinfi^ 
to the division of the day into watches. Comp. Pliny, Epp. ix. 30, 
quaeris quern ad modum in Tuscis diem aestate disponam, 

10. Vallare noctem.] Sc. Noctu castra vallare. Or per- 
haps better to take the words thus ; ' render night secure by an 
intrenchment.* This gives a more picturesque turn tu the 
sentence. 

II- Nec nisi Romanae disciplinae concessom.] • We 

retain the reading Bomanae which has the weight of MS. autho- 
rity. It must mean, * to no other discipline than the Roman.' 
The reading 'ratione' which Ritter adopts from the suggestion of 
a copyist, gives perhaps a preferable sense, ^ made possible only 
by systematic discipline.' 

12. Ad bellum.l 'To a campaign,' as contrasted with a 
single engagement (praelium). Comp. Hist, 11. 40, non ut ad 
puguam sed ad bellandum profecti. 

I3« Portuita pugna.] Sc. Rara est. 

14. Equestrium sane Virium.] Tribes whose chief 
strength consisted in cavalry, which in the judgment of a 
Roman was less capable of regular organisation than infantry, 
and was thus more fitted for *■ casual encounters ' (fortuita pugna), 
are here contrasted with the Chatti Compare Sail. But, Fr. 
More equestris praelii sumtis tergis atque redditis. 

15. VelocitaS est.] 'Fleetness and timidity go to- 
gether; slowness of movement is more akin to steady courage." 
* Juxta' is used in the same way Ann, vi. 42, populi imperium 
juxta libertatem. ' Constantia ' implies * deliberate and disciplined 
courage.' 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

1. Aliis Germanorum audentia.] * What with 

other German tribes is a rare practice and confined to individual 
daring.' Audentia has here a favourable meaning. Comp. ch. 34, 
nec defuit avderUia Druso, &c. 

2. Crinem barbamque submittere.] *Submittere' is 

equivalent to the more usual 'promittere,' Ho let grow.' 

3. Nec nisi hoste caeso.l CWWia, \.\ie 'B^\.w\»s^ V;«*\is«Rs 

anceaton were Chatti} did this. See Hut. IN. ^\. 
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4- ObligatmnqaevirtQtiorishabitnm.1 Sc the beard- 
ed face, which is a Rjmbol that they htKve devoted themselves to 
valour. ' Obligatum ' is for * quo se oblig&nint,' and it is joined 
to virtuti by a kind of hypallage. The b^tfd and long hair were 
the outward sign (oris habitus) of their devotion to war. 

5- Super sanguinem et spolia.] Sc. as they stood over 
their enemy's bleeding corpse, &c. The meaning is, " as soon as 
they have slaughtered and spoiled a foe.** 

6. Frontem revelant.] Sc. they remove the long hair. 

* Frons' here means the face generally. 

7. Pretia rettnlisse.] ' They have paid the due price 

for birth ;' sc. they have fulBUed the purpose of their existence. 
The expression is thus equivalent to * vitam meruisse.' 

8. Ignavis et imbellibusj See note 3, ch. 12. 

9> Soualor.] Sc. the condition of being nnshom. 

10. AbSOlvat.] Sc. from the disgrace attached to him. 

II* HabitnS.1 Sc. the wearing of this iron ring. 

12. Jamque Caaent insignes.] ' They even attain old 
age, with this distinction.' Insignes (for insigniti) mems 

* marked out by the iron ring.* Comp. Ch. 38, Apud 8uevos us- 
que ad canitiem &c. 

13. ViSU nova.] * strange/ * unfamiliar.* 

14- Prodigi alieni, contemptores soi.] Compare Saa 

Cat. y. (Uitni appetens, fui profusus, which passage perhaps 
Tacitus had in his mind. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

I. Gertam jam alveo.l *Well-de6ned in regard to its 
channel,' sc. the channel is comparatively narrow, deep, and not 
broken up by islets. Tacitus is speaking of the Rhine from 
Cologne to somewhere about Amheim. 

^. TencteriJ This tribe is mentioned IliM, iv. 64, as 
having taken a prominent part in the revolt of Civilis. The 
Usipii and Tencteri seem to have ocQupied the country between 
Coblenz and Wiesbaden. 

3. Rhenmn COlont.] Bhenum for Bheni ripam. 

4« Fainiliaill.l '^^ slaves and domestics.* 

5* Penates.] ''I'he house itself and its varioog adjunct&i* 

6. FerOX.] 'High-spirited.' 

/• Melioxi So. superior m wax. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

I. Brnctori.] The Bructeri were Deighbours of the TJsipii, 
-with whom they are mentioned ^nn. i. 51. From Ann. i. 60, and 
Strabo, vn. i . 3, it appears that the river Luppia (Lippe) ran through 
their territory. We have no historical record of the event alluded 
to in the words 'palsis ac penitus excisis.' It is not improbable 
that it may have occurred after the rebellion of Civilis had been 
crushed by the Bomans. 

4. GhamavOS et AngrivirioSj The Chamavi are 
mentioned Ann. xm. 55, where it is said that their original 
settlements were subsequently those of the Tubantes and Usipii, 
the Bructeri not being named. At this time they appear to have 
been settled on the banks of the Weser. The Angrivarii, as 
may probably be inferred from Ann. 11. 19 and 41, occupied 
districts between the W(^er and Elbe. Dr. Latham suggests 
that the termination of the name is the 'ware' in Cant ware and 
= occupants, inhabitants. 

3. Consensu.] 'Coalition.' 

4. Nam ne inviderej Comp. Ann. i. 22, Ne 

hostes quidem sepultura invident, 'Spectaculo' is the ablative. 
"They did not grudge or stint us even in the spectacle of the 
battle." We see the transition to this construction with the 
ablative from the conmion usage of the Augustan age illustrated 
by Cic. De Orat. ii. 56, Nisi interdara in hoc Crasso paullum 
inviderem. Quintilian, ix. 3. i, remarks that in his time the 
ablative was used with invidere when Cicero would have used the 
accusative. We do not know to what particular event Tacitus 
is here alluding. It must have occurred between a. d. 70 and 
98 (the date of this work) since from several passages of the 
Mistoriae (iv. 21. 61. 77, v. 18) it appears that at the commence- 
ment of Vespasian's reign the Bructeri were still in existence. 

5. Oblectationi OCUlisqae.] A datlvus commodi. The . 
expression is a h«ndiadis. See note 17, ch. 28. Tacitus was 
no doubt thinking of the pleasure which the Bomans derived 
from the gladiatorial contests. 

6. QuandoJ * 'Since.' 

7. Urgentibus imperii fatis.] We retain Orelli's reading 
(which is also that of Kitter), as we see nothing gained by the 
m urgentibus of Kritz, who interprets the words as equivalent 
to si forte accidat ut fatalia tempora instent. Tacitus seems 
rather to mean that * fatalia tempora' "were e^en. ^esvVi«aL\Ck%^ 
notwitbetanding the promise of proBpeTW.^ ^^en Vj ^^ «ssa^- 
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mencement of Trajan's reign, on which he dwells with evident 
pleasure Agr, 3. Without assuming that he was thoroughly 
convinced that the empire had entered on a period of inevitable 
decline (as the reading vei^entibus would imply), it is at least by 
no means improbable that its vast extent and miscellaneous 
character inspired him with vague apprehensions, and that among 
the elements of danger Grermany from its special circumstances 
would be likely to hold a prominent place. His general meaning 
seems to be very accurately represented by a passage from 
Matthew Arnold's poem on Heine's Grave, in which he speaks 
thus of England : 

Staggering on to her goal; 

Bearing on shoulders inunense, 

Atlantean, the load, 

Well nigh not to be borne, 

Of the too vast orb of her fate. 

The last line comes very near to the notion of 'urgentibus fatis,' 
in which the ideas of a heavy pressure and blind hurrying on 
are probably combined. 

8. Nihil jam discordiam.] Comp. Agr, n, Nee 

aliud adversus vaiidissimas gentes pro nobis utiUus quam quod 
in commune non consulurU, and Ann. il. 62, Hand leve decus 
Drusus quaesivit, illiciens Germanos ad discorditu. Precisely 
similar to the sentiment here expressed is the well-known 'divide 
6t impera.* 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I. A tergO.] 'Tergum^ as opposed to *frons* (which in 
'a fronte' clearly means north or north-west) must mean to the 
south-east. The Dulgubini would probably be somewhere be- 
tween the Angrivarii and the Weser. Their locality howevw, 
and that of the Chasuarii, cannot be accurately defined. 

^. Aliaeqne memoratae.l Meaning, perhaps, such 

tribes as the Aiisibarii (Ann. xiil. 55) andTubantes {Ann. I. 51), 
which are here paused over as not equally famous (hand perinde 
memoratae) with the rest. 

3* FrisiiJ This tribe (which is often mentioned in the 
AnnaXs and History ^ and Agr, 28) occupied the extreme nortii 
of Grermany from the Rhine to the Ems. They are noticed by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, but only Tacitus speaks of their division 
into majores and minores Frisii. ' Afronte excipiunt,' that is to 
say, between the Angrivarii and Chamavi and the western or 
Roman boundary from whidi Tacitus regards them. 

4* FraetexonturJ ^Are fringed by.* The metaphor is 
taken £rom the border ^raetexte) of \2hQ \Ai^«k 
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5* LaCHS.] These 'lakes* (now known as the Zayderzee) 
are continually mentioned in the account of the campaigns of 
Germanicus. See Ann. L 60. 63. 70 and 11. 8. The "fossa Dni- 
Biana '* {Ann. ii. 8), which united the Rhine and Yssel, opened 
a communication with the lakes in question. 

6. DrUSO Germanico.] it seems better to take this with 
Orelli of Drusus alone, the father of Germanicus, than with 
Kritz of both the father and the son. Such an asyndeton would 
be needlessly harsh and obscure, as Bitter, who inserts ac, has 
noticed. Drusus is spoken of, Hist. v. 19, as Drusus Germanicus. 
His son was not so much an explorer as an avenger of the defeat 
of Varus. This makes Orelli's view the more probable. The 
following words (Mox nemo tentavit), which seem to contradict 
it, must be understood of exploring expeditions rather than of 
ordinary campaigns. 

7- Quam scire.] ^* than to pry into them with the 
purpose of ascertaining the actual facts. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

I* HactenUS novimHS.] Sc. this is the extent of 

my knowledge of western Germany. 

2. In Septentrionem redit.] Sc. "it runs up north- 
wards, and returns southwards, with a vast sweep.'' Comp. for 
this use of 'redire' ViEQ. Georg.iu. 351, Quaque redit medium 
Rhodope porrecta sub axem, where the word 'redit' indicates the 
winding course of the mountain-range, which stretches north- 
wards and then takes a semi-circular bend to the south. The 
"vast sweep" (ingenti flexu) is the Cimbric Chersonesus, and is 
the same as the ' lati sinus ' mentioned ch. i, where see note. 
Comp. also 37, Eundem Grermaniae dnvm proximi Oceano Cim- 
bri tenent. 

3. ChaaCOnun gens.] Pliny, ff, N, xvi. i, divides the 
Chauci into majores and minores, and makes the Visurgis (Weser) 
the boundary between them. In Ann. XL 19, Tacitus recognises 
this distinction (missis qui majores Chaucos ad deditionem pelli- 
cerent). The Chauci majores seem to have been settled between 
the Weser and the Elbe, the minores between the Weser and the 
Ems. Though in this passage Tacitus describes them favourably, 
it appears from Hist. iv. 79, v. 19, that they aided Civilis in his 
revolt. 

4* LateribuS.] Sc. the eastern frontiers. 

5. Donee sinaeturj Refemxig \«>^ ^Xsksa %wi5(isiKccL 

boundary. 
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6. Sed et implent.] Comp. Veil. Paterc. n. 1 06, where 
the youth of the Chauci are spoken of as 'infinita numero.* 

7. Sine impotentiaj "Without lawless violence.'* (C 
and B), 

8* Secretique.] Sc. keeping aloof from other tribes. 

9. Asseqauntur.] Equivalent to 'efficiunt.* 'They at- 
tain the result' described in the words "ut superiores agant." 

10. ExercituS &C.] Understand 'promptus est.' The 
wordsr 'plurimum virorum equorumqae' are best taken in appotd- 
tion with 'exercitus/ and seem to be added with the view of 
pointing a contrast between the Chauci on one hand and such 
tribes as the Chatti and Teiicteri on the other, which coold not 
boast of strength in both cavalry and infantry. See ch. 30 and 

II* Eadem fania.1 Sc the same renown as in war. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

I* In latere.] Sc. on the eastern or south-eastern frontier. 
The tribes are conceived as looking towards the northern sea. 
Comp. Ch. 34> note 1. 

2. GherUSci.] The Chemsci from Caesar's description of 
them, B, Q, vi. 10, must have occupied regions between the 
Weser and the Elbe. The * silva Bacenis/ he tells us, formed a 
barrier between them and their enemies, the Suevi. Under 
their chief Arminius they defeated and destroyed three Boman 
legions commanded by Varus, A.D. 9. 

3. Nutrierunt.] Almost equivalent to ' auxenmt.' Comp. 
Agr, 40, tranquillitatem atque otium penitus auxlt. 

4' Quia falso qoiescas.] "Because you would be peace- 
ful under a delusion," sc. * peacefiilness would be a delusion/ &c. 

5. Inipotentes.] Sc *sui;' lawless, unable to restrain the 
impulses ofgreed. It was the especial distinction of the Chauci 
(35) that they were sine impotentia, 

6. Ubi mana sunt.] * * Where matters are decided by 

force, moderation and justice are terms applied (only) to the more 
powerful." It is implied that what is despised as cowaxdioe in 
the weak, is regarded as a praiseworthy moderation in the strong. 

7. Ex aequo.] *0n equal terms.' Comp. Agr, Civitates 
quae in ilium diem ex aequo egerant. 

& Cliattis CeSSit.l "in. the case of the victorious 

Chatti Bucceaa (fortona) lia8beeiLid©iit\^e^m>2lDk.\frsA«w5s3'' Vp«aA 
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B), In 8apientiam=at sapientia videatar. The Chatti and Che- 
rusci are described Ann, xu. 28, as having been at perpetual 
fead. 

9. Tract! rninaj "Dragged down in the fall (of the Che- 
ruBci)." Comp. Hist. iti. 29, pinnas ac summa valli ruin^i sua 
traxit (ballista); Ann. vi. 26, Agrippinae pemicies Plancinam 
traadt; and HUt, i. 48, Galbae amicitia in abruptum tractus. 

io« Fosi.] This name possibly survives in that of the 
river Fuse, a branch of the Alier. If so, the Fosi occupied part 
of Hanover, perhaps the neighbourhood of the town of Celle. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

I. Enndem Germaniae sinum.] See notes ch. i and 

35. Pliny, H. N. ii. 67, designates this part of Germany as Cim- 
brorum promontorium. 

2. Utraque ripa.] So. on the Khine and Danube. Kritz 
thinks the expression means both banks of the Bhine ; but there 
would be no special significance in this. 

3* Gastra ac Spatia.] ''Vast encampments.** A hendiadis. 

4- Molem manUSque.] ''The immense military strength." 
The word 'manus' is here used in its strict sense. 

5. Tarn magni exitus fidem.] "Evidence of so exten- 
sive a migration.'* Caesar, B, G. I. 5, uses the word *exire* in 
the sense of emigrating. ^Helvetii id quod oonstituerunt facere 
conantur ut e finibus suis exeant.) 'Exitus' therefore (which 
is the reading of all the MSS.) may very well bear this meaning, 
though there seems to be no precisely similar instance of the use. 
Metiri fidem is to measure or estimate (in this case it would be to 
estimate highly) the credit to be attached to an alleged fact. 

6. Gaecilio Metello ac Papirio Garbone coss.] This 

was 1 1 3 B. 0., in which year Carbo was defeated near Noreia. 

7. Golliguntur.] 'Are the result;* a meaning akin to the 
logical use of the word in the sense of ' to infer.* 

8. Ad alterum COnSUlatum.] Sc. a. p. 98. This passage 
determines the date of the composition of this work. 

9. Tamdin Germania vincitur.] "So long have we 

been trying to conquer Germany.** The present tense implies 
that the work is still unaccomplished at the time of writing. 

10. Invicem damnaj Comp. fiut« 1* ^1% Tts^Vii^^^a^?^ 

{^adibua mutuia Dacus. 
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II • Saepias admonaerej *' given us more frequent 
warnings." 

12. Regno Arsacis.] Comp. Cb. 25, note 12. 

13* Gaedem Crassi.] Crassus perished with his army in 
the East B.C. 53. 

14- PaCOrO.] Pacorus was the son of the Parthian king, 
Orodes, and, as we are told Hi&t. v. 9, seized Judaea, and was 
ultimately crushed by Publius Yentidius A.D. 39. His name 
occurs in Horace, C. in. 6. 9. 

AmisSO et ipse, &C.] Sc. which itself lost in a Pacorus an 
equivalent for Crassus, &c. 

15- Infra Ventidium dejectUS.] This is said contempt- 
uously. * Dejectus^ implies a aisgraceful fall. Ventidius, the 
conqueror of Pacorus, was a man of low origin. He had been 
brought to Home as a captive, and was said to have made a 
fortune by buying and selling mules. He rose to distinction 
through his connexion with Caius Julius Caesar under whom he 
served in Gaul. 

16. Carbone.] See note 6. 

17. GaSSiO Manlio.] Cassius Longinus and Scaums 

Aurelius were defeated by the ligurini and Cimbri A.D. 107, 
Caepio and Manlius, A. D. 105. 

18. Etiam Gaesari abstulere.] "They have robbed even 
a Caesar " (C and B), This is opposed to the losses which are 
said in the preceding clause to have fallen on the Populus Bo- 
manus. There is possibly something of republican bitterness in 
the sentiment. The armies now belonged to Caesar. Comp. 
the last words of Augustus, Suet. Oct. 23, Quintili Vare legiones 
redde, 

19. Caius MariuS in Italia.] Referring to Marius' great 
victory over the Cimbri and Teutones in the Campi Raudii 

B.O. lOI. 

20. Divns Julius in Gallia.] From b.o. 58 to b.o. 53 

Caesar was continually engaged in wars with the XJsipii, Tencteri, 
Sigambri, Suevi, &c. all German tribes. 

21. DrUSUS, &C.] Drusus, the elder; Nero, or Tiberius, 
brother of Drusus, and afterwards emperor; Germanicus, the son 
of Drusus, whose campaigns in Germany are related in the ist 
and 2nd books of the Annals. 

22. Gaii Caesaris minae.] Comp. Hist iv. 15, Caiana- 

ram expeditioDum ludibrium ; Agr, 1^, agitasse Gaiam Caesarem 
de intrandsk JBritannia satis constat ii\'ve\ox\n!g2&TA.^TSiOa\2c&Y^K^^ 
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tentiae et ingentes adversus Germaniam conatas frustra fuissent. 
Suetonius {Calig. 47) tells us that the Emperor Caius procured 
with the view of making his triumph more imposing some 
captives and deserters from Gaul and caused them to dye their 
hair red, and to assume German names. Domitian did the same 
thing. See Agr, 39. 

23. Otium.] Sc. during the reigns of Claudius and Nero, 

24- DiSCOrdiae nOStrae, &C. &C.l Referring to the wars 
I, between Galba and Otho, 2, between Vespasian and Yitellius. 
Of this latter war Civilis, who contemplated the foundation of 
an empire of Gaul, took advantage for his revolt. See Hiat lY. 
12, V. 15, etc. 

^5* Gallias affectavere.] Sc. Galliarum imperium affec- 
tavere. Gomp. Agr. 7, affectcUi a Yespasiano imperil 

26. Inde.] Sc. from Gaul. 

17' Proximis temporibus, &C.] Sc. the times of Domi- 
tian, whose sham triumph over the Chiatti is alluded to Ayr. 39. 
Comp. also Plin. Paneg, 16, Accipiet ergo aliquando Capitolium 
liOQ mimicos currus, nee falsae simulacra victoriae. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

1. SaevisJ The Suevi are said by Caesar, JB. 0, iv. i, 
to have been by far the most numerous and warlike of the Ger- 
man peoples, and to have occupied a hundred ' pagi' from each of 
which they annually sent out on warlike expeditions 1000 men. 
Under this general name were comprehended the tribes between 
the Elbe and Vistula as far north as the Baltic. 

2. Propriis . • . diSCreti.] ' As yet divided into distinct tribes 
with designations of their own.* They had not yet (adhuc) 
formed themselves into one people. This seems here the more 
natural sense of adhuc than that which Kritz gives it of *etiam.* 

3. Obliquare Crinem.] Sc to twist the hair out of its 
natural direction into a knot on the top of the head. 

4. Raruin, &C.] Sc. the practice described in the words 
'obliquare crinem.* 

5. Usque ad canitiem...sequTmtur.] Comp. Quint, xi. 

3. I, capillos a fronte contra naturam retroagere ut sit horror ille 
terribilis. Construe horrentem with capillum. Their hair was 
twisted back (contra naturam); hence the effect described by 
' horrentem .' There is a difficulty about tVie V4 ot^<& t^x^ ^^K^o^sxi^sQix , 
The passage juat quoted would seem \a ttvxi^'g^Vi H^^> "^^1 ^^*^^ 
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be taken together in the sense of retroagere (to twist, or comb 
back), and this is Orelli's inteipretation, though he admits it is 
harsh and cannot be paralleled. If we may suppose that retro 
can be connect^ with ' horrentem capillum,* the word ' sequan- 
tur * becomes intelligible, and will have the same meaning which 
it has Gh. 5, argentum magis quam aunim sequuntur. The sense 
will then be, * the Suevi afifect the fashion/ &c. &c 

6. In ipso solo vertice religant.] Comp. Juvenal xm. 

165, madido torquentem comua cirro; this is said of the Grer- 
mans. The word ' solo' (which Bitter omits) must imply that in 
many cases (saepe) the hair was tied in a single knot on the veiy 
top of the head. It can hardly be equivalent to 'calvus,' as 
Kritz who compares the expression with *■ sola loca' takes it. 

7> Omatioreni.] They were not content simply to tie thdr 
hair, but raised it by an elaborate process to a great height. 

8. Eacnraformae sedinnoxiae.]^ 'Such is their study 

of a comely appearance, yet of one which is perfectly innocent.' 
The following sentence explains the writer's meaning. The Grer- 
mans were a contrast to the pi*ofligate Boman youth such as 
Cicero describes them Catil. 11. 10, quos pexo capillo, nitidos, 
aut imberbes aut bene barbatos videtis. 

9. In altitndinem qnandam et terrorem.] 'With a 

view to a tall and terror-striking appearance.' It is best» we 
think, to take 'compti' with these words, and we have therefore 
adopted OrelH's punctuation in preference to that of Kritz. 

10. OmanturJ 'They adom themselves.* 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I* SemnoneS.] The Semnones are mentioned with the 
Langobardi Ann, 11. 45, where they are said to have been under 
the rule of Maroboduus and to have joined in the revolt of 
Arminios. They occupied a territory between the Elbe and 
Oder. 

«. AngnriiS ... Sacram.] A hexameter line of which 19 
instances occur in Tacitus. The passage is of a poetic character, 
and reminds us of Virg. Am. viii. 598* * Eelligione patrum late 
Racer,' and Gewg. iv. 468, * Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum.' 
By 'auguriis' we must understand the ceremonies connected 
with the consecration of the grove. * Prisca formidine,' * imme- 
morial associations of terror.' (C and B), 

3' £(/asdem sanpum&.'i ^. ^^ EM«Nivi tm»» la this 
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religious custom of all the Suevi assembling in this grove of the 
Semnones was* the proof of the claims advanced by this particular 
tribe. 

4. Caesoqne pnblice homine.l This would be a prisoner 

of war. Comp. Ann. xiv. 30, where Tacitus says of the Britons, 
cruore captivo adolere aras et hominum fibiis consulere Decs fas 
habebant. 

5. Ut minor ... ferens.] 'As an inferior and one who 
acknowledges the power of a divinity.' 'Ferens,' 'displaying,' 
'acknowledging,' 'attesting;'- 'praese,' 'openly,' 'visibly.' 

• 6* Evolvunturj The word is used in the middle sense, 
* They crawl out.' 

7- Eoque omnis-tanquam, &c.l Sc. all this supersti- 

tion implies, &c. The epexegesis of ' eo' is in the clause tanquam 
inde...parentia. Compare for the phrase 'respicit tanquam,' Ch. 
12, diversitas supplicii illuc respicitf tanquam scelera ostendi 
oporteat, dum puniuntur, flagitia abscondi. The word 'super- 
Btitio' denoted to a Roman some foreign kind of religious belief. 
Comp. Ann. Xlll. 32, Pomponia (Traecina . . . sifpers^/^ionis eztemae 
rea and xv. 44, where the word is applied to Christianity. 

8. Adjicit aUCtoritatem.] Sc 'adds weight to this 
superstitio. ' 

9. Fortuna Semnonum.] ' The greatness of the Semnones.' 
Fortuna is used here, as elsewhere, absolutely in the sense of 
•prosperity,' 'high position.' 

10. Corpore.] Comp. for this use of 'corpus' in the sense 
of a community, Ann. xiii. 27, late fusum id corptiSf sc. of freed- 
men, and Hist. iv. 64, corpus nomenque Germaniae. 

CHAPTER XL. 

'• LangObardi.] See note i, Ch. 39. The settlements of 
the Langobardi were on the west of the Elbe. Velleius charac- 
terises them as a gens etiam Grerraaua ferocitate ferocior. 

3. PaUCitaS nobilitat.] 'Their fewness' (as contrasted with 
the vast multitude of the Semnones) 'makes them famous.' 

3* Rendigni ... NaithoneS.] These tribes, so far as 
their locality can be fixed, occupied what are now the duchies 
of Mecklenburg and Sleswick-Holstein, and, perhaps, part of 
Pomerania. 

4* Nerthum.] This is the reading of moat of tk<& MS^%.^ 
and J8 retUDed by Orelli, and by &\Um\i^A\&a\. «^\>Qissti. ^\^ 



i 
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reading Ertha is a very doubtful conjecture of Bitter, who thinks 
Tacitus would have certainly described the goddess by a name of 
feminine form. Nerthus may be derived from a Celtic . word 
* nerth' (strength) and so express the notion of 'vigour, fecundity,* 
&c. 

5' Invehi popnlis.] Sc. * visits nations in her chariot* 

6. Insula Ocean!,] Probably the island of Bugen. 

7' Gastum nemns.] * Castum * here is a rather more poetic 
word than ' sacrum ' would be, but means the same. It is specially 
appropriate to a grove sacred to a goddess. Comp. Horat. C L 
12, 59, Tu parum cantis inimica mittes Fulmina luciB. 

8. Veste.] See note 3, Ch. 27. 

9« Is intelligit.] The pronoxm is emphatic; <he can recog- 
nize.' 

10. Penetrali.] Sc the consecrated car (vehiculmn) just 
mentioned. 

ir. Non bella ineunt.1 We may compare the mediaeval 
practice of * the Truce of God. 

I2« Festaloca.] 'all places wear a holiday garb.* 

13- Tunc tantum ... amata.l 'Are known and welcomed 
only on these occasions,' sc. when the goddess is present. 

14. Templo.] Sc. the sacred grove. 'Templum' is here 
used in its strict sense of rifAevos, The two words, it will be re- 
membered, are the same. 

15. Numen ipsum abluitur.] There was a similar cere- 
mony at Rome in connexion with the worship of the Mater 
Deum. 

t6. Sanctaque ignorantia.] *A pious ignorance.' Comp. 
Ch. 9, mnctiiis visum de actis deorum credere quam scire. 

CHAPTER XLL 

I. In Secretiora Germaniae.] Sc. the remoter and more 
northern parts of the country, of which the Romans knew but 
little. 

^. Propior.] Nearer, that is, to the Roman provinces on 
the south ofihe Danube, Vindelicia, Noricum, Pannonia, &c. 

3. Hennundurorum.] The Hermunduri would appear from 
a comparison of Tacitus (who mentions them from time to time 
2/1 the Annals) and Velleius Paterc. 11. 106 (where they are 
coupled with the Semuones) to have occu^v^^ v^tVAssoa viU'^v^^xa.^ 
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and to have skirted the bank of the Danube in the neighbourhood 
of Itatisbon. Tacitus can bardly be right in saving that the 
Elbe rises in their territory. Very possibly he confounded that 
river with one of its branches, the SaaL 

4. PenitUS.] 'Far inland.* 

5. In SplendidiSSima-COlonia.] * In the most flourishing 
colony of the province of Rhaetia.' Tacitus no doubt means Au- 
gusta Yindelicurum (Augsburg), founded by Augustus about 
A. D. 14. 

6. Sine CUStode transeunt.] The Tencteri, on the 
contrary, complained {Hist. iv. 64) to the Agrippinenaes that the 
Komans compelled them to hold intercourse with their neighbours 
unarmed and all but stripped, watched by sentinels (mb custode) 
and taxed for the privilege. 

7- Flumen inclitum et notum olim.] The allusion is 

to the German expeditions of Drusus, of his son Germanicus, of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus and Tiberius. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
the grandfather of the Emperor Nero, crossed the Elbe and pene- 
trated further into the country than any Roman before him (see 
Ann. IV. 44). The date of his expedition is uncertain. That of 
Tiberius was undertaken a.d. 5, and is described by Velleius, n. 
106, as an extraordinary effort, and exceeding all expectation. 
A Roman army marched from the Rhine to the Elbe, 400 miles. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

!• Naristi.] The MSS. fluctuate between Narisci and 
Naristi. Ptolemy, ir. i. 23, speaks of them as Ovaplcrroi. They 
were to the east of the Hermunduri, and in Bavaria. 

2. Marcomani et Quadi.] Caesar, B. 0. i. 51, enumerates 
the Marcomani among the allies of Ariovistus. At this time, 
they were settled in Bohemia whither the Suevian chief Maro- 
boduus had transferred them from their original settlements on 
the Rhine and Main. Marcomani means simply *men of the 
border.* The Quadi were to the east of the Marcomani, in 
Moravia. Ammianus Marcellinus, xvn. 12. i, describes them as 
like the Sarmatae, whose neighbours they were. Both the Mar- 
comani and Quadi waged war with the Emperor Marcus Anto- 
ninus, A.D. 166. 

3^ Eaque . . . pera^tur.] ' This I may call the frontier of 
Germany as far as it is completed by the Danube* ((7 and B), 
Tacitus here, as throughout his work, speaks of Germany from a 
Roman point of view. *Peragitur' (though not exactly the woixi 
we should expect) is no doubt correct, and ev^t^^a^^ >^<b ^^S2i<^<^\!L 
of a hng-extended boundary. 
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4'. Saepius pecunia juvantur.] Comp. Ch. 15, Jam et 

pecuniam accipere docuimus. Large sums of money were sent 
by Domitian to Decebalus, king of the Daci, and Trajan sought 
by similar means to attach the Marcomani to the intereets of the 
Roman empire. 

5. NeC minus valent.] Sc. these kings are just as 
powerful among their people as though they were helped by 
Koman arms instead of by Koman money. 



CHAPTER XLHL 

!• RetrO.l Sc further in the interior, north of the tribes 
mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

^* MsUTSigni ••• BorL] These tribes most have occupied 
Silesia, Gallicia, &c. 

3. Refemnt.] * Reproduce/ i. e. resemble. 

4. OSOS.] See note ir, Ch. 28. 

5 . Quo magis pudeat.] Sc. to complete their shame in sub- 
mitting to tribute Tacitus implies that with the iron of their 
mines they might and should have furnished themselves with the 
means of throwing off subjection. 

6. Ceterum.] This word marks the opposition between 
saltus, &c. and the preceding 'pauca campestrium. ' 'Vertices* 
would be the distinctly marked sunmiits, * jugum' the continuous 
ridge mentioned in the next sentence. 

7. ContinUUin montium jugum.] Probably the Rieeen- 
gebirge or Sudeten range, to the south of Silesia. 

8. Ultra quod.] Sc. in a northerly direction. Hie Ligii 
must therefore nave occupied Silesia and Poland, &c. 

9. Interpretatione Romana.] Tacitus, of conne, does 

not mean that the deities worshipped by the Nahanarvali are 
actually identical with Castor and Pollux, but simply that there 
is a general resemblance between them. The words 'ea vis 
numini ' (such are the attributes of the divinity) are added, to 
make this clear. ' Interpretatio Romana' thus means the de- 
scription which a Roman would naturally give of the matter. 

la Nomen Alois.] As there were two of these diyinitiee, 

it is possible that Kiitz may be right in taking Alois as a dative 

pluraL It is to be noted that in Diodorus Siculus (lY. 56) there 

is an allusion to Castor and Pollux as having been w<nahipped 

by the CWts near the ooean. 
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II. Snperstitioms peregrinae.] See note 7, Cb. 39. 

n. Super vires.] * Besides their military strength.' 

13. Traces.] Connect this with 'super vires.' 'Trux' 
specially denotes *• fierce looking.' 

14. Insitae-..lenocinantar.] 'Make the most of their 

natural ferocity by the help of art and opportunity.' This use 
of the word * lenocinari' belongs to the post- Augustan age. Comp. 
f liny, Epp, I. 8, Anceps hie et lubricus locus est, etiam quum 
illi necessitas Unodnaiur; and Epp. n. 19, Potest tamen fieri ut 
libro isto novitas Unodnetur, 

15. Tempore.] 'Opportunity,' explwned by the next 
clause. 

16. Ipsaque .- exercitns.] 'By the very terror and 
gloomy aspect of their death- like host.' 'Fferalis' has a kind of 
double sense; it means 'death-like' and 'death-portending.' 
Comp. Ann. ii. 31, * Feralibus jam sibi tenebris duos ictus in 
viscera direxit ; xiv. 30, Intercursantibus feminis in modum Fu- 
riarum veste ferali; Hist. i. 37, Horror animum subit quoties 
recorder fercUem introitum. 

i7« Gothones.] This tribe (mentioned under the name 
Gotones, Ann. n. 62) dwelt, according to Ptolemy, iii. 5. 20, 
on the banks of the Vistula. 

18. Regnantor.] * Are ruled by kings.' 

19. Paulo jam addnctiUS.] The metaphor in 'adduc- 
tins' is taken from the phrase 'adducere habenas,' 'to tighten 
the reins.' Comp. the expression, ' addiictiua imperitari,' Hitt. 
m. 7, and ' addiLCtum et quasi virile servitium,' Ann. xii. 7. ' Jam* 
has no reference to the time at which Tacitus was writing as 
contrasted with a former period, but indicates that he has 
reached a certain point in bis description. It thus implies, 
' Now that we are speaking of these northern tribes.' Comp. 
*nullis jam exceptionibus/ Ch. 44, where 'jam' denotes that as 
you go farther north, all limitations (exceptiones) on the royal 
power cease. 

20. Nondnm tamen snpra libertatem.] Sc. 'not yet 

however inconsistently with freedom.' 'Nondum' implies that 
there are tribes farther north of which this could not be said. 

21* Frotinns.] The word is here used, as occasionally 
elsewhere, of place. 

4^* Rngii.] This tribe (whose name survives in the island 
of Bugen) seems to have dwelt round the mouths of the Oder. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

T Suionnm hinc Civitates.] Under this name Tacitus 
includes Norway and Sweden, which he supposed to be islands. 
Pliny, H. N. iv. 27, speaks of the sinus Coaanus (the Baltic) as 
crowded with islands, Scandinavia being the most famous of 
them, and of unknown extent. 

2. £0 differt.] Sc. differs from other vessels, is peculiar 
in this respect. 

3. ntriniqne--*agit.] *A prow at either extremity acts 
as a forepart always ready for putting in to shore.' Vessels of 
similar construction were employed by Germanicus on the Bhine 
{Ann. II. 6), and by some of the barbarian tribes on the Pontos 
{Hist. in. 47). 

^ 4- Nec velis ministrantur.] 'They are not worked by 
sails.' Virg. Aen, vi. 302, uses the same phrase, 'Ipse ratem 
oonto subigit veliaque miniatraV 

5. RemoS in Ordinem.] Sc a regular and fixed row of 
oars. ' In ordinem ' is equivalent to ' ut ordo fiat.' 

6- Solutom-.-et matabile.] 'Not fixed and capable of 
being shifted.' 

7> Eoqne UnUS.] Sc the wealthiest among them. 

8. Nullis jam eXCeptionibUS.] See note 19, Ch. 43. An 
'exceptio' would be such as was stipulated for by the seven conspi- 
rators against the Magian Smerdis. One of the seven was to be 
king, but the houses of all were to be free. See Herod, in. 85. 

9- Non precario jure parendi.] 'With no uncertain 

claim to obedience.' ((7 and B). The 'jus parendi' did not in any 
way depend on the will and pleasure of the people. Gomp. the 
expression, ^precarium seni imperium,' in reference to Galba {Hi^, 
I. 52). 'Precarius' is a word comparatively common in the 
post-Augustan writers, and may be often rendered by its English 
derivative. Ovid uses it in the sense of * uncertain,' 'transi- 
tory,' Met. IX. 76, Quid fore te credis, falsum qui versus in an- 
guem, Arma aliena moves ? quem forma precaria celat. 

10. In promisCUO.] 'At the general disposaL' 'Promis- 
cuus ' denotes ' open to all without distinction.' Comp. Ch. 28, 
sedes promiscuas adhuc. 

1 1. Lasciviunt.] ' Become demoralised.* 

i«. Regia UtilitaS.] 'The policy of a monarch.* 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

I. Pigram ac prope immotom.] Comp. Agr, lo, 

* "ilLtkTQ pigrum et grave remigantibus.' Pliny, H. N, iv. i6, «o, 
uses the still stronger expression ' mare ooncretum.' 

^* SoliS-'-ednrat.] Tacitus endeavours to explain this 
phenomenon, Agr. 12, where he speaks of the sun not rising or 
settdug, but only crossing the heavens. 

3- EmergentiS.] This appears to be the true reading, 
and is adopted l>y Ritter and Kritz. Orelli, after Emesti, re- 
jects it as an interpolation. Some word of the kind seems to be 
required. Lipsius conjectured se mergentis, as though Tacitus 
were speaking of the remote west, to which he afterwards alludes 
in this chapter. Here however he is confining his description 
to the regions of the north, and the context would, on the 
whole, indicate that he is referring to the north-east portions of 
Grermany, and to the adjacent seas. 

4. Formas deomm, ftc] There may be an allusion to 
the splendour of the Aurora BoreaUs. 

5- Persnasio.] 'Popular belief.' Comp. Hist. V. 5, *Ea- 
dem de inferis jpersiMuio,* and v. 13, pluribus persiumo inerat 
fore ut valesceret oriens, Agr, 1 1, superstitionum persuasionea* 

^- Et fama vera.] These words are introduced parentheti- 
cally to express the writer's own conviction. Very probably he 
derived his opinion from conversations with his father-in-law, 
Agricoia. 

7' Tantnm natura.] Sc. the world of men and of living 
creatures extends only thus far. Comp. Agr. 33, where Agricoia 
in his speech to his army describes Britain as terrarum ac natur<ie 
finis. The notions of a physical philosopher of Tacitus* age are 
expressed by Avitus, a contemporary of Seneca, and quoted by 
him as saying, Ita est rerum natura; post omnia OceaDus, post 
Oceanum nihil. 

8. Ergo jam deztro, &C.] 'Ergo' (a word commonly de- 
noting a strict logical conclusion) here implies that no more 
nations are to be found north of the Suiones, but that you must 
now go by the right (sc. the eastern) shore of the Baltic in order 
to meet with fredi tribes. 

9. Aestiorom gentesj Tribes to the east of the Vistula, 
on the shores of the Baltic. Their name is preserved in *£8- 
thonia.' 

10. RitnS habitUSqne.] Sc. * Religious rites, and fashions.* 
'Habitus' has special reference to their outward appearance and 
style of dress, &o. 
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II. Matrem deoin.] Sc.Nerthu8,8eeCh. 40. Tacitus does 
not think it necessary to repeat here that he is describing their 
worship under Roman names. 

i«. Insigne SUperstitionisJ Sc a religious symbol. The 
*formae aprorum' must have been a species of amulet. The 
'figures and images ' which in Ch. 7 are said to have been carried 
into battle, were no doubt on a larger scale, though it would be 
rash to assume that there is no connexion between them and 
what is here mentioned. It is clear, however, that in this passage 
Tacitus is speaking of something worn habitually, not merely qd 
exceptional occasions. 

13* OnmiTUnane tutela.1 'A protection agamst all dan- 
gers.' A rather harah phrase, but not unlike ferarum imbriumque 
suffugium, Ch. 46, and subsidium fortunae, Livy, xxiL 33. Sitter 
reads omni tutela, in the sense of ' every sort of defence.* 

14. Laborant.] This word is rarely used transitively, 
except by the poets. Gomp. Horat. Epod. v. 60, quale non per- 
fectius Meae laborarinb manus. Somewhat similar ia the expression 
Ch. 30, vallare noctem. 

15. Sucinum...VOCant.] Pliny, -ff^. i\r. xxxvn.ii, gives 
a more particular account of the nature and properties of the 
amber, and says that one of these northern islands went by tiie 
name of Glesaria, and was visited by a Koman fleet under 
Germanicus. 

16. Quae natnra...gigliat.] 'What is its nature or what 
process produces it ?' 

17* Ut barbaris.] 'As was natural to barbarians.' 

18. Jacebat.] ' it lay unheeded.' 

19- Donee luXliria...nomen.] Roman ladies wore amber 
necklaces, and from time to time used amber balls to cool their 
hands. See Juv. Vi. 573. 

20. Rude.] ' In a rough state.' So Pliny (quoted above) 
describes the Indian amber as rude, pineo cortice adhaerente. 

21. Informe.] 'in shapeless lumps.' Comp. Ch. 16, 'ma- 
teria informi ;' and see note 9, Ch. 2. 

22. Tamen.] Sc. though we give such a price for it, still 
it is simply a juice, &c. &c. 

23. Terrena quaedam. animalia.] 'Reptiles and 

even winged insects. Pliny, in the passage above referred to, 
speaks of ants, gnats, lizards, &c. being visible (translucentia) in 
the amber. Martial has three epigrams (nr. 33, 59; yi. ig\ oa 
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the subject. The first (the epigram which suggested some of the 
lines in the epitaph recently discovered and attributed to Milton) 
is on a bee, ' Phaethontide condita gutta ;* the second and third 
on an ant and viper under the same circumstances. 

«4« Sudant.] Comp. Virg. Qeorg, ii. ii8, Quid tibi adorato 
referam svdantia ligno Balsama. Bitter and Kritz read 'sudant* 
(for which there is MS. authority) in preference to 'sudantur,* 
as there appears to be no satisfactory instance of the passive 
form with this meaning. 

^5- Quae expreSSa, &C.] According to their gram- 
matical construction these words ought to be referred to 'nemora 
lucosque.' They refer, in fact, to the productions (quae sudant) 
of these groves. 

26. Adversa littora.] ^* the opposite shores, in the 
sense of opposite to the sea (proximum mare) just mentioned. 
The words have been wrongly understood of * eastern' as opposed 
to western shores. 

27. Pinguem.] Comp. Ov. Trist V. 5, II, thura pingues 
facientia flammas. 

28. ut in picem resinamve.] ' into something like pitch 

or resin.' 

^9' Sitonum gentes.] The Sitones are named only in this 
passage. Finland would seem to have been their locality. It is 
possible that the Germans may have given this name to the non- 
Grerman populations of Scandinavia. 

30. In tantum degenerant] 'So low have they 

fallen, not only from freedom but even from slavery itself' 
{C and B). 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

I. Pencinonun, &C.] These tribes were to the east of the 
Vistula, and occupied the regions between that river and the 
Tanais or Don. The Peucini derived their name from Pence, an 
island at the mouth of the Danube. They were, as appears from 
Strabo, Yii. 305, a branch of the Bastemae, a numerous and 
powerful people, mentioned by Livy (xL. 57, 58) as allies of 
Philip, the father of Perseus of Macedon, in his war with Bome. 
Pliny, £[, N. iv. 28, speaks of them as neighbours of the Dacians 
(contermini Dacis). Yeneti (or Yenedi, as it appears in Pliny) 
is the same name as Wend. 

^* Fenni.j Seemingly identical with the ^Ivpoi of Ptolemy 
(m. 5) and with our * Fins.* 

3. Sede ac domiciliis.] Sc. 'in the permanence of their' 
settlements.' The Sarmatian peoples, on the contrary, were as a 
role nomadic. 
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4- Sordes omninm ac torpor procemm.] This is the 

punctaation of Ritter and Kiitz. All lived in carelessness and 
filth, and even their chiefs were indolent. Or it may mean, 
* AH were filthy ; the chiefs were both filthy and indolent.' Clomp. 
Gh. 15, fortissimus quisque ac bellicosissimus nihil ageus. 

5- Li Sarmatanim habitom foedantur.] 'They are 

debased into a resemblance to the Sarmatae.' 'Habitus' pro- 
bably indades both physical and mental characteristics. The 
Sarmatae had something of the repulsiveness of the Tartar 
appearance and character. 

6. £z moribas J Sc from the manners of the Sarmatae. 

7- Quidquid inter, &C.] 'Wherever a wood or a hill 
rises/ or perhaps a hendiadis for ' wooded hills.* 

8. DomOS fignnt.] ' They have fixed habitations.' 

9- Redennt qaoqae, ftc] The young men come back to 
it from hunting; the old mskke it their abode (receptaculum) 
through the day. 

10. Ingemere agris.] 'To groan over field-labour.* Comp. 
Virgil's expression, Qeorg, i. 46, * ingemere aratro* of the buIL 

11. Ulaborare domibUS.] 'To toil at building houses.' 
Kritz, however, takes it to mean 'toiling within doors;' sedentary 
occupation as opposed to field labour. 

13* Suas versare.] ' To subject the fortunes of themselves 
and others to the alternations of hope and fear.' The notion, 
perhaps, is that of the anxious life of the trader, whose gains and 
losses depend to a great extent on fortune. 

13* Secnri) &C.] 'Careless of mankind, careless of the 
gods' {C and B). 

14. Cetera jam fabulosa, &C.] 'Every thing else now 
becomes fabulous,' &c. Comp. for the use of jam Ch. 44,,Nulhs 
jam exceptionibus, and Ch. 45, Ergo jam dextro Suevici littore, 
&c. It is not difficult to see how such stories may have originated. 
Pliny, B^, N,iv. 27, says that there were reported to be islands, 
of which the inhabitants were called Hippopodes. Comp. also 
Ann. II. 24, where we are told that some of the Roman soldiers 
of Germanicus' army who had been wrecked on the fleet's return, 
brought back strange tales of sea-monsters, half man, half beast 
(monstra maris, ambiguas hominum et beluarum formas). 

15. In medium relinquam.] ' I wiU leave to be an open 
question.' ' In medium' is equivalent to ' ut medium sit.' Cicero 
(pro Codio, 20) uses the phrase 'in medio relinquam' with the 
same meaning. 
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Abnoba, mountain, i 

Aestii, 45 

Africa, the Koman province, i 

Agrippinenses, Roman name of 

Ubii, 28 
Albis, river, 41 
Alhruna, 8 
A lei, answering to Castor and 

Pollux, 43 
Angli, 40 
Arigrivarii, 33 
Aravisci, 28 
AjTsaces, 37 
Asciburgium, 3 
Asia, Asia Minor, 3 
Aviones, 40 



Bastamae, 46 
Batavi, 29 
Boihemum, 28 
Boii, 28, 42 
Bructeri, 33 
Buri, 43 



Caedlius Metellus, 37 
Caesar (Julius), 37 
Caesar (Caius C^igula), 37 
Cassius Longinus, 37 
Castor and Pollux, 43 
Chamavi, 33 
Cbasuarii, 34 
Chatti, 29, 30, 31, 36 
Cbauci, 35 

G. 



Cheruaci, 36 
Cimbri, 37 
Crassus, 37 

Daci, I 

Danubius, river, 1, 41, 42 
Drusus, 34, 37 
Dulgibini, 34 

Elisii, 43 
Eudoses, 40 

Fenni, 46 
Fori, 36 
Frisii, 34 

Galli, I, 2, 28, 29 

Gallia, 37 

Gambrivii, 2 

Germania, i, 2, 5, 30, 37, 42 

Germanicus, 34, 37 

Gothini, 43 

Gothones, 43 

Graecae litterae, 3 

Harii, 43 
Hellusii, 46 
Helvecones, 43 
Helvetii, 28 
Hercules, 3, 34 
Herminones, 2 
Hermunduri, 41 
Hispaniae, 37 
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Ingaevonee, 2 
Isis, 9 
Istaevones, a 

Laertes, 3 
Lemovii, 43 

Ligii, 43 
Longobardi, 40 

Maninii, 43 
M. Manlius, 37 
Mamma, a 
Marcomanni, 43 
Marius, 37 
Maroboduua, 42 
Mars, 9 
Marsi, 2 
Marsigni, 43 
Mattiaci, 29 
Mercurius, 9 
Moenus, river, 28 

Kahanarvali, 43 
Naristi, 42 
Nemetes, 28 
Nero (Tiberius), 37 
Nerthu^' 40 
Nervii, 28 
Kuithones, 40 

Osi, 28, 43 

Oxiones, 46 

Pacoros, 37 
Pannonii, i 
Papirius Carbo, 37 
Parihi, 17, 37 
Peucini, 46 
Poeni, 37 
Pollux, 43 
Ponticum mare, i 



Quadi, 42, 43 

Raeti, i 
Raetia, 3, 41 
Baeticae Alpes, t 
Beudigni, 40 
Bhenus, i 
Rugu, 43 

Samnis, 37 
Sarmatae, i, 17, 46 
Scaurus (Aurelius), 37 
Semnoues, 39 
Servilius (Caepio), 37 
Sitones, 45 
Suardones, 40 
Suevi, 2, 38, 39 
Suevia, 43, 45 
Suevicum mare, 45 
Suiones, 44 



Tencteri, 32 
Trajanus, 37 
Trevwi, 28 
Triboci, 28 
Tuder, 42 
Tuisto, 2 
Tungri,! 

Ubii, 28 
Ulixes, 3 
TJsipii, 32 

Vandali, 2 
Vangiones, 28 
Varini, 40 

Varus (Quintilius), 37 
Veleda, 8 
Veneti, 46 
Ventidius, 37 
Vespasianus, 8 
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accisus, used of hair, 19, 5 

adductus, meaning of adductius 
regnantiir, 43, 19 

adventus, coupled with hospi- 
tium, 2, 3 

adversus, applied to Oceanus, 2, 
4; adversa littora, 45, 26 

aeta8= youth, ly, 17 

aifectare, 37, 25 

affectio, meaning of affectio ani- 
mi, 5, 14 

agere=vivere, 29, 11 

agnati, legal meaning of, 19, 12 

agnoscere, to be familiar with, 
5, 12; 20,4 

ambire, construction of, 18, 2 

ambitio, ambitiosus, 27, i 

animadvertere, of capital punish- 
ment, 7, 4 

animari, meaning of acrius ani- 
mantur, 29, 13 

annus =anni proventus, 14, 8 

aperire, to make known, i , 8 

apparatus (adject.) applied to 
epulae, 21, 7 

ara=a stone monument, 3, 17 

armentum, meaning and deriva- 
tion of, 5, 6 

a8ci8cere=eligere, 22, 5 

astutus, distinguished from cal- 
lidufl, 22, 8 

audax, bow used, 24, 6 

a 



audentia, used in good sense, 

auspicium, meaning of, 10, 7; 
18,9 



barditus, 3, 7 

bigati, name of coins, 5, 13 

blandimenta=irritainenta gulae, 

«3,6 
brachium, distinguiB .ed from la- 

certus, i7> 14 



caementum, meaning of, 16, 8 

cailidus, see astutus. 

cassis, distinguished from galea, 

6, 6 
castus=8acer, 41, 7 
cedere, peculiar use of, i4» 7; 

36,8 
centeni, meaning of, 12, 12 
certus, applied to the channel of 

a river, 32, i 
ceterum, force of, 2, 16 
circa, post-Augustaii use of, 28, 

cohaerens, distinguished from 
connexus, 16, 5 
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comites=cliente8, 13, 6 
committere, its technical use, 10, 

14 
ooncessa animalia, 9, 4 

condicere, 11, 5 
conjugales dei, 18, 7 
connexus, see cohaerens. 
conBilium, distinguished from re- 

sponsum, 8, 5 ; from auctori- 

tas, 12, 13 
constituere, ii> 5 , 

convictus, distinguished from ho- 

spitium, 21, 6 
corpus = a community, 39, 10 
cultus= civilization, 2, 10; i7» 

8; =omatus, 6, 5 
cuneus, military term, 6, 15; dis- 
tinguished from turma, 7, 8 

date of the Germania, 37, 8 
decumates agri, 29, 14 
deliciae muliebres, 18, 3 
denuntiare, a legal term, 18, 1 1 
deponere, peculiar use of, 30, 3 
dignatio, distinguished from dig- 

nitas, 13, 4; 13, 8 
donee, how used, i, 13 
ducere=praeire, 11, 6 

offices, use of among Germans, 

enim, used to mark a transition, 

19, 6 
exigere, meaning of, 7, 12 
ex8olvere=liberare, 24, 12 

fallere = Xay^ci»'«»', 16, 19 
familia, answering to our esta- 
blishment, 25, 2 ; 32, 4 
f oralis, double sense of, 43, 16 
fides, meaning of,3, 20; = honour, 

24, 9 
flagitium, distinguished from flce- 

lus, 12, 6 - J. 

fortaito, distinguished from te- 

mere, 10, 4 



fortuna= greatness, 39, 9 
fossa Drusiana, 34, 5 
fractus, used of sound, 3, 12 
framea, meaning of, 6, 4 
frons=the face, 31, 6 
frugiferae arbores, 5, 4 ; 10, 3 
frumentum, 23, i 



gens, distingiushed from natio, 2, 
18; 27, II 



habitus, meaning of in plural 
number, 45, 10; in smgular 
number, 46, 5 

hendiadis, 12, 4; 17, lo; 33* 5; 

46, 3 , „ 

Hercynia silva, 28, 7 

hospitium, see adventus and con- 
victus. 

ignavus, distinguished from im- 

bellis, 12, 3 
illaborare, 46, 11 ^ 
impoten8,impotentia, 35, 7; 36,5 
iraputare,strict meaning of, 2 1, 1 1 
infamis, distinguished from pro- 

brosus, 14, 2 
infestus, used of a spear, 24, 3 
informis, meaning of, 2, 9; 45, 21 
ingemere, 46, 10 
insigne, used as a noun, 29, 5 ; 

45, 12 
in8ignes=in8igniti, 3^* ^^ 
instituta, distinguished from n- 

tus, 27, 10 ^ 

insulae, vague allusion m word, 

intellectus, twomeanings of, 20, 10 
invidere, construction with abla- 
tive, 33, 4 . 
ipse, force of pronoun, 2, i; 3, 8, 

43> »6 

^wn, i^cwllBr use of, 46, 14 
^MQ. -veto, ioxQft cll> \\, 'v 
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juvenior, force of this form of 

the comparativei 24, 8 
jozta, meaning of, 3i> 5; 30, 14 



labor, distinguished from opus, 

laborare, transitive use of, 45, 14 

lacertus, see brachium. 

lancea, distinguished from hasta, 

6,3 
lenocinari, post* Augustan use o^ 

43. 14 
lex Julia, Papia Poppaea, 19, 14 

libertus, libertinus, 25, 13 

libuma= light vessel, 9, 7 

limes = a fortified boundary, 39, 1 6 

lineamenta colorum, meaning of, 

16, 3 
linei amictus, in use among the 

Germans, 17, 12 
lucus, lucos ac nemora, 9, 9 



manu, meaning of manu agitur, 

36, 6 
medius, meaning of in medium 

relinquere, 46, 13 
ministrare, use of, velis minis- 

trantur, 44, 4 
mollis, of a mountain, i, 1 1 
moris est, eonstruction, 13, i 



natura, meaning of, 45, 7 
nec=sed non, 21, 2 
nomine = on the score of, 8, 4 
numerus=magnus numerus, 5, 7 
nutrire=augere, 36, 3 



obliquare, 38, 3 

occasiones, a military term, 30, 7 
ooeanus, i, 3; 17, 11 
onera, uned of tstses, distinguish- 
ed from collationes, 29, 7 
opinari, how used, 3, 14 
c>pii8=liard labour, 25, 8 



oibitas, advantages of, 20, is 
ordiness military array, 30, 6 

pagus, distinguished from vicus, 

12, II 
penates,equivalent to our * home,' 

«5, 4; 32, 5 
peragere, geographical use of,42,3 
pictura, meaning of, 16, 15 
piger, used of the sea, 45, i 
pignus, how used, 7, 9 
praetezere, proper meaning of, 

34,4 
precarius, meaning of, 44, 9 

primus = praecipuus, 3, 3 

probare, a militaiy term, 13, 2 

profligare, meaning of, 13, 13 

promiscuus, meaning of, 28, 4 ; 

44. iO 
protinuB, used of j^Lace, 43, ai 

quanquam = nevertheless, 18, i 
quoque, force of, 9, 3; 12, i 



ratio, meaning of, 12, it 
redire, geographical use of, 35, 1 
referre =repraesentare,20,8; 43,3 
regnare=to rule despotically, 25, 

12 
relatu8=: recital, 3, 6 
respicere, meaning of respicere 

tamquam, &c. 12, 5 
rudis, meaning of, 45, 20 

sagum, meaning of, 17, 1 

scelus, see flag^tium. 

secretimi, used as a noun, 9, 11 ; 

I9» 3 
8ecuium=a/(6i^ 19, 8 

sepositus, meaning of, 29, 8 

septus smunitus, 19, i 

serrati, name of coins, 5, 13 

simplex, meaning of, 22, 7 

sinus, geographical meaning of, 
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8pargeTe=rMir£XXetf, 17, lo 

squidor, 31, 9 

stiictus, of dothing, i7» 3 ; of 

limbs, 30, 4 
sabmittere, used of the hair = 

promittere, 31, 3 
Bucmum, 45, 15 
superesse, common meaning of, 

6, I 
superatitio, meaning of, 39, 7 
aummus, used of an author, 38, 2 



ulteriores^ those in the interior, 
17,6 

ultro=our 'actnsdly,* 28, 16 

urbs, meaning of word to a Bo- 
man, 16 1 I 

urgere, meaning of urgentibus 
iojperii fatis, 33, 7 

usura, meaning of in usuras ex- 
tendere, 26, 1 

ut, peculiar use of, 2, 13; 10, 2; 
12, 1; 45, 17; 45, 28 



temere^ see fortuito. 
templum, meaning of, 41, 14 
tergum, its geographical mean- 
ing as opposed to ' frons,' 34, i 
trahi, meaning of tracti ruina, 

36,9 
tran8igere=finire, 19, 10 

tunica manuleata, 17, 13 



vallare, meaning of vallore noc- 

tem, 30, 9 
vestis, peculiar meaning of, 17, 

2; 27» 3 
victus= Vivendi modus, 21, I a 
vicus, see pagus. 
vinolentus, use of, 22, 2 
vocare=xprovocare, 14, 9 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to call attention to the 
accompanying Catalogue of their Educational Works, 
the writers of which are mostly scholars of eminence in the 
Universities y as well as of large experience in tecu:hing. 

Many of the works have already attained a wide 
circulation in England and in the Colonies^ and are 
acknowledged to be among the very best Educational Books 
on their respective subjects. 

The books can generally be procured by ordering them 
through local booksellers in town or country, but if at any 
time difficulty should arise, Messrs. Macmillan will feel 
much obliged by direct communication with themselves on 
the subject. 

Notices of errors or defects in any of these works wUl 
be gratefully received and acknowledged. 



LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 



CLASSICAL 

^SCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with English Notes, 
and English Verse Translation and an Introduction. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
*js. 6d. 

The Greek Text adopted in this Edition is based upon that of Wellauer, 
which may be said in general terms to represent mat of the best manu- 
scripts. But in correcting the Text, and in the Notes, advantage has been 
taken of the suggestions of Hermann, Paley, Linwood, and other com- 
mentators. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Poste, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Besides the doctrine of Fallacies, Aristotle offers either in this treatise, or 
in other passages quoted in the commentary, various glances over the 
world of science and opinion, various suggestions on problems which are 
still agitated, and a vivid picture of the ancient system of dialectics, which 
it is hoped may be foimd both interesting and instructive. 

** It is not only scholarlike and careful ; it is also perspicuous." — Gttardian. 

ARISTOTLE.— K^ INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S 
. RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By 
E. M. Cope, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 141. 

This work is introductory to an edition of the Greek Text of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, which is in course of preparation. 

** Mr. Coi)e has given a very useful appendage to the promised Greek Text ; 
but also a work of so mucn independent use that he is quite justified in his 
separate publication. All who have the Greek Text will find themselves 
supplied with a comment ; and those who have not will find an analysis of 
the work." — Atketueum. 

CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER, edited by R. Ellis, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. i8mo. 3^. 6d. 

" It is little to say that no edition of CatuiVu:^ at. ouct so «3asJva3^Si«A\a& ^-4«^ 

appeared in England." — Athenceum. 
"Rarely have we read a classic author -with so T«X\a3o\ft. ^cv^a> -asv^ ^^*^ 
guide." — Saturday Review* 
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CLASSICAL 

iESCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with English Notes, 
and English Verse Translation and an Introduction. By Bernard 
Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
*js, 6d. 

The Greek Text adopted in this Edition is based upon that of Wellauer, 
which may be said in general terms to represent mat of the best manu- 
scripts. But in correcting the Text, and in the Notes, advantage has been 
taken of the suggestions of Hermann, Paley, Linwood, and other com- 
mentators. 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHL With a Translation and Notes by Edward Poste, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

Besides the doctrine of Fallacies, Aristotle offers either in this treatise, or 
in other passages quoted in the commentary, various glances over the 
world of science and opinion, various suggestions on problems which are 
still agitated, and a vivid picture of the ancient system of dialectics, which 
it is hoi)ed may be foimd both interesting and instructive. 

" It is not only scholarlike and careful ; it is also perspicuous." — Gtuirdian. 

ARISTOTLE.— AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By 
E. M. Cope, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 141. 

This work is introductory to an edition of the Greek Text of Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, which is in course of preparation. 

** Mr. Coi)e has given a very useful appendage to the promised Greek Text ; 
but also a work of so much independent use that he is quite justified in bis 
separate publication. All who have the Greek Text will find themselves 
supplied with a comment ; and those who have not will find an analysis of 
the work." — Athenaum. 

CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER, edited by R. Ellis, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. i8mo. 3^. 6^. 

" It is little to say that no edition of Catullus at once so scholarlike has ever 
appeared in England." — Athetueutn. 

*' Rarely have we read a classic author with so x«\xa^\<&) "ajooJ^.^ "asw^ ^j&ss. -a. 
guide." — Saturday Review* 



EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 



CICERO,— TYiY. SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With an 
Introduction and Notes, translated from the German of Karl 
Halm. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by John E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

*' A very valuable edition, from which the student may gather much both in 
the way of information directly communicated, and directions to other 
sources of knowledge. " — A thenctunt. 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. The Greek Text with 
English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, to which is prefixed 
iEscHiNES against Ctesiphon, with English Notes. Fcap. 
8vo. 5^". 

The terseness and felicity of Mr. Drake's translations constitute perhaps 
the chief value of his edition, and the historical and archaeological details 
necessary to understanding the De Corond have in some measure been 
anticipated in the notes on the Oration of yEschines. In both, the text 
adopted in the Zurich edition of 1851, and taken from the Parisian MS., 
has been adhered to without any variation. Where the readings of 
Bekker, Dissen, and others appear preferable, they are subjoined in the 
notes. 

HODGSON.— yiNTYiO\aOQY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 
M.A. i8mo. 3^. 

Intending the little book to be entirely elementary, the Author has made it 
as easy as he could, without too largely superseding the use of the Dic- 
tionary and Gradus. By the facilities here afforded, it will be possible, in 
many cases, for a boy to get rapidly through these preparatory exercises ; 
and thus, having mastered the first difficulties, he may advance with better 
hopes of improvement to subjects of higher character, and verses of more 
difficult composition. 

JUVENAL, FOR SCHOOLS. With English Notes. By J. E. B. 

Mayor, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

\In the Press. 

" A School edition of Juvenal, which, for really ripe scholarship, extensive 
acquaintance with Latin literature, and familiar knowledge of Continental 
criticism, ancient and modem, is unsurpassed, we do not say among Eng- 
lish School-books, but among English editions generally. — Edinburgh 
Review. 

LYTTELTON.—TYi'^ COMUS of MILTON rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lyttelton. Extra fcap. 8vo. Second Edition. 

— THE SAMSON AGONISTES of MILTON rendered into 
Greek Verse, By Lord Lyttelton. ^^u^^fca.^. &vo, df. 6d. 



CLASSICAL. 



MARSHALL.— K TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 
Classified according to the Arrangement of Curtius's Greek 
Grammar. By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Fellow and late Lec- 
turer of Brasenose College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton 
College. 8vo. cloth, is. 

MAYOR.— FIRST GREEK READER. Edited after Karl Halm, 
with Corrections and large Additions by the Rev. John E. B. 
Mayor, M. A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

MAYOR.— GR'EWK. for BEGINNERS. By the Rev. Joseph B. 
Mayor, M. A. With Glossary and Index. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6</. 

MER/VALE.— KEATS' HYPERION rendered into Latm Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

PLATO.— THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated mto En- 
glish, with an Analysis and Notes, by J. LI. Davies, M.A., and 
D. J. Vaughan, M.A. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits 
of Plato and Socrates, engraved by Jeens from an Antique Gem. 
i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

ROBY.—A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Higher Classes in Grammar 
Schools. By H. J. RoBY, M.A. ; based on the "Elementary 
Latin Grammar." [In the Press. 

SALLUST.—CMl SALLUSTII CRISPI CatiUna et Jugurtha. 
For use in Schools (with copious Notes). By C. Merivale, B.D. 
(In the present Edition the Notes have been carefully revised, and 
a few remarks and explanations added.) Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 4r. 6d. 

The Jugurtha and the Catilina may be had separately, price 2s, 6d. 
each. 

TACITUS.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS translated into ENG- 
LISH. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W.J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With Notes and a Map. 8vo. los. 6d. 

The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as was 
thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. At the 
same time it has been their sum to reproduce the ]?recise expressions of the 
author. The campaign of Civilis is elucidated in a note of some length 
which is illustrated by a map, containing only the names of places and of 
tribes occurring in the work. 

— THE AGRICOLA and GERMANY. By the same translators. 
With Maps and Notes, Extra fcap. 8vo. xs. ^. 
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TURING.— ^oxVs by Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham School : — 

— A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

This Construing Book is drawn up on the same sort of graduated scale as the 
Author's English Grammar, Passages out of the best Latin Poets are 
gradually built up into their perfect shape. The few words altered, or in- 
serted as the passages go on, are printed in Italics. It is hoped by this 
plan that the learner, whilst acquiring the rudiments of language, may 
store his mind with good poetry and a good vocabulary. 

— A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latm Construing Book for 
Beginners. Fcap. 8vo. is, 6d. 

The main pl^ of this little work has been well tested. 

The intention is to supply by easy steps a knowledge of Grammar, combined 

with a good vocabulary ; in a word, a book which will not require to be 

forgotten again as the learner advances. 
A short practical manual of common Mood constructions, with their English 

equivalents, form the second part 

-. A MANUAL of MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Extra fcap. 
8vo. is. 6d. 

THUCYDWES.—THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Being Books 
VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. A New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, with a Map. By the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. 5j. 

This edition is mainly a grammatical one. Attention is called to the force 
of compound verbs, and the exact meaning of the various tenses employed. 

WRIGHT.— Works by J. Wright, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School :— 

— HELLENICA ; Or, a HISTORY of GREECE in GREEK, 
as related by Diodorus and Thucydides, being a First Greek 
Reading Book, with Explanatory Notes Critical and HistoricaL 
Third Edition, with a Vocabulary. i2mo. 3^. 6d. 

. In the last twenty chapters of this volume, Thucydides sketches the rise and 

{>rogress of the Athenian Empire in so clear a style and in such simple 
anguage, that the author doubts whether any easier or more instructive 
passages can be selected for the use of the pupil who is commencing 
Greek. 

— A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; Or, the Form and Use 
of Words in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown Svo. 
4f. 6d. 

" Never was there a better aid offered alike to teacher and scholar in that 
arduous pass. The style is at once familiar and strikingly simple and 
lucid ; and the explanations precisely hit the difficulties, and thoroughly 
explain ihem.^* — English Journal of EdMcatiim^ 
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WRIGHT,— Wox\is by J. Wright, ULA.^ Continued. 

— THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, 
abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of difficult 
passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

This work is intended to supply the pupil with an easy Construing-book, 
which may at the same time be made the vehicle for instructing nim in 
the rules of grammar and principles of composition. Here Livy tells his 
own pleasant stories in his own pleasant words. Let Livy be the master 
to teach a boy Latin, not some English collector of sentences, and he will 
not be found a dull one. 

— A VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES on the " SEVEN 
KINGS OF ROME." Fcap. Svo. 2j. 6d. 

The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with 
** The Seven Kings of Rome," price $s. 



MATHEMATICAL. 

AIRY. — Works by G. B. Airy, Astronomer Royal: — 

— ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS. Designed for the use of Students in the 
University. With Diagrams. Crown Svo. cloth, 5J. 6d. 

It is hoped that the methods of solution here explained, and the instances 
exhibited, will be found sufficient for application to nearly all the important 
problems of Physical Science, which require for their complete investiga- 
tion the aid of partial differential equations. 

— ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY 
of ERRORS of OBSERVATIONS, and the COMBINATION 
of OBSERVATIONS. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. dd. 

— UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for the 
use of Students in the University. New Edition. Crown ^o. 
cloth, dr. 6d, 

— ON SOUND and ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With 
the Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the use of 
Students of the University. Crown Svo. 9J. 

BAYMA.—TW^ ELEMENTS of MOLECULAR MECHANICS. 
By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, Stonyhurst 
College. Demy Svo. cloth, lOJ. 6rf. 
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BOOLE,— V^orks .by G. Boole, D.C.L., F.B.S., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland : — 

— A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New 
and Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, I4r. 

The author has endeavoured in this Treatise to convey as complete an ac- 
count of the present state of knowledge on the subject of Differential 
Ek^uations, as was consistent with the idea of a work intended primarily 
for elementary instruction. The earlier sections of each chapter contain 
that kind of matter which has usually been thought suitable to tkt beginner, 
while the later ones are devoted either to an account of recent discovery, 
or the discussion of such deei)er questions of principle as are likely to pre- 
sent themselves to the reflective student in connexion with the methods 
and processes of his previous course. 

— A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Sup- 
plementary Volume. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8va 
cloth, &r. (>d. 

— THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 
8vo. cloth, lOf. 6d. 

This work is in some measure designed as a sequel to the Treatise (m 
Differential EguationSy and is composed on the same plan. 

BEASLEY.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3J. 6d. 

This Treatise is specially intended for use in Schools. The choice of matter 
has been chiefly guided by the requirements of the three days* Examina- 
tion at Cambridge, with the exception of proportional parts in Logarithms, 
which have been omitted. About J^our hundred Examples hiave been 
added, mainly collected from the Examination Papers of the last ten years, 
and great pains have been taken to exclude from the body of the work any 
which mignt dishearten a beginner by their difficulty. 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS and RIDERS, 
WITH SOL UTIONS :— 

1848— 1851.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and Jackson. 8vo. doth. 
15^. id. 

1848— 1851.— RIDERS. By Jameson. 8vo. cloth. *js, 6d. 

1854.— PROBLEMS and RIDERS. By Walton and Mackenzie, 
8vo. cloth. loj". 6d. 

1857.— PROBLEMS and RIDERS. By Campion and Walton. 
8vo. cloth. 8^". 6d. 

i860.— PROBLEMS and RIDERS. By Watson and Routh. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 7^. 6d. 

1864,— PROBLEMS and RIDERS. By W^LTQN and Wilkinson. 
Svo. cloth. 10s, 6d, 
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^/i?K— POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By G. B. 
Airy, Astronomer Royal. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. i8mo. 
cloth, 4r. dd, 

** Popular Astronomy in general has many manuals ; but none of them super- 
sede the Six Lectiu-es of the Astronomer Royal imder that title. Its 
speciality is the direct way in which every step is referred to the observatory, 
and in which the methods and instruments by which every observation is 
made are fully described. This gives a sense of solidity and sul^tance to 
astronomical statements whidi is obtainable in no other way." — Guardian. 

C7^/;r/^.— ELEMENTARY LESSONS m PHYSICAL GEO- 
LOGY. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Scotland. [Preparing, 

ff[/XL£Y,—LESS01^S m ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. 
. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Royal School of Mines. Seventfi 
Thousand. i8mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

'' It is a very small book, but pure gold throughout. There is not a wast« 
sentence, or a su^rfluous word, and yet it is all clear as daylight. It 
exacts close attention from the reader, but the attention will be repaid by 
a real acquisition of knowledge. And though the book is so small, it 
manages to touch on some of me very highest problems. .... The whole 
book shows how true it is that the most elementary instruction is best 
given by the highest masters in any science." — Guardian. 

** The very best descriptions and explanations of the principles of human 
physiology which have yet been written by an Englishman." — Saturday 
Keview. 

QUESTIONS on HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. \s. 6d, 

Z:C>CirK£i?.^ELEMENTARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and 
Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.S. i8mo. 5j. 6d, 

" Forms an admirable introduction to the study of astronomy. While divested 
of anything like irrelevant disquisition it is popular in its method of treat- 
ment, and written in clear ana easily comprenended language." — Educa" 
tional Times. 

'* It is remarkably clear and compact, the illustrations are aho of imusual 
excellence. No other book on the subject that we knanr \& ^5Ltsc«sub.^«^'«sc»:^ 
and so good." — Guardian, 
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OL/V£/^.— LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY BOTANY. With 
nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., 
F.L.S. Fourth Thousand. l8mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" The manner is most fascinating, and if it does not succeed in making this 
division of science interesting to every one, we do not think anything can. 
.... Nearly 200 well executed woodcuts are scattered through the text, 
and a valuable and copious index completes a volume which we cannot 
praise too highly, and which we trust all our botanical readers, young and 
old, will possess themselves of." — Popular Science Revieiv. 

** To this system we now wish to direct the attention of teachers, feeling 
satbfied that by some such course alone can any substantial knowledge of 
plants be conveyed with certainty to young men educated as the mass of 
otu" medical students have been. We know of no work so well suited to 
direct the botanical pupil's efforts as that of Professor Oliver's, who, with 
views so practical and with great knowledge too, can write so accurately 
and clearly." — Natural History Revieva. 

ROSCOE.—UESSONS in ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, In- 
oi^anic and Organic. By Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry in Owen's Collie, Manchester. With numerous 
Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of the Solar Spectra. Twelfth 
Thousand. i8mo. cloth, 4^. (yd. 

It has been the endeavour of the author to arrange the most important facts 
and principles of Modem Chemistry in a plain but concise and scientific 
form, suited to the present requirements of elementary instruction.*" For 
the purpose of facilitating the attainment of exactitude m the knowledge of 
the subject, a series of exercises and questions upon the lessons have been 
added. The metric system of weights and measures, and the centigrade 
thermometric scale, are used throu^out the work. 

*' A small, compact, carefully elaborated and well arranged manual"— 
spectator. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

ATLAS of EUROPE. Globe Edition. Uniform in size with 
Macmillan's Globe Series, containing 48 Coloured Maps, on the 
same scale Plans of London and Paris, and a copious Index, 
strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible back. 9J. 

Notice. — ^This Atlas includes all the Coimtries of Europe in a Series of 
Forty-eight Maps, drawn on the same scale, with an Alphabetical Index to 
the situation of more than 10,000 Places ; and the relation of the various 
Maps and Countries to each other is defined in a general Key-Map. 

" In the series of works which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are publishing 
imder this general title (Globe Series) they have combined portableness 
with scholarly accuracy and typographical beauty, to a degree that is 
almost unprecedented. Hapj^iiy they are not alone in employing the 
highest available sdiolarship m the preparation of the most elementary 
educational works ; but their exquisite taste and large resources secure an 
artistic result which puts them almost beyond competition. This little 
atlas will he an invaluable boon for the sc^oo\,>^<& desk^ or the traveller's 

portmanteau." — British Quarterly Re^tiew. 
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BATES and LOCKYER.—K CLASS BOOK of GEOGRAPHY, 
adapted to the recent Programme of the Royal Geographical 
Society. By H. W. Bates and J. N. Lockyer, F.R. A.S. 

[/« the Press, 

CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward II. 
By the Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

" They are a series of vivid pictures which will not easily fade from the 
minds of the yoimg people for whom they are written." — Guardian. 

** An admirable school book. We know of no elementary history that com- 
bines, in an equal degree, acciu-ate knowledge with the skilful presentation 
of it." — British Quarterly Review. 

" Instead of dry details we have living pictures, faithful, vivid, and striking;" 
— Nonconformist. 

EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY for the Young. With Descriptions 
of the Tombs and Monuments. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

" Artistic appreciation of the picturesque, lively hiunour, unusual aptitude for 
handling the childish intellect, a pleasant style, and sufficient learning, 
altogether free from pedantic parade, are among the good qualities of this 
volume, which we cordially recommend to the parents of inquiring and 
book-loving boys and girls." — Atheneeunt. 

** This is one of the most perfect books for the yoimg that we have ever seen. 
The author has hit the best possible way of interesting any one, yoimg or 
old." — Literary Churchman. 

HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. Readings from the best Authorities 
on English and European History. Selected and Arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. Crown Svo. dr. 

" General histories are apt to be dry and meagre : but particular \)eriods or 
subjects have been treated brilliantly and attractively by different authors. 
If these could be made to tell, by well-selected extracts, a continuous, or 
nearly continuous, tale, the advantage would obviously be great. This is 
what Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge have attempted in the volume before us. 
The extracts are well chosen, the volume is exceedingly interesting, and 
the superiority, both in the communication of permanent knowledge, and 
in the discipline of taste, which it possesses over all ordinary school his- 
tories, is enormous. We know of scarcely anything which is so likely to 
raise to a higher level the average standard of English education." — The 
Guardian. 

HOLE.—K GENEALOGICAL STEMMA of the KINGS of ENG- 
LAND and FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On Sheet. \s. 

— A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by Charles Hole, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, i8mo., neatly and strongly bound in cloth, 4J. (id. 

The most comprehensive Biographical Dictionary in English, — containing 
more than 18,000 names of persons of all .countries, with dates of biith and 
death, and what they were distinguished for. 

" An invaluable addition to oiu* manuals of reference, and from its moderate 
price, it cannot fail to become as popvi!Lax asVjL\s.>3s«S>iS.?"' — Tiwes^ 
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HOUSEHOLD (A) BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected 
and arranged, with Notes, by R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

** The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important gift 
on the whole English-speaking population of the wdrld." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

*' Remarkable for the niunber of fine poems it contains that are not found in 
other collections." — Express. 

''The selection is made with the most refined taste, and with excellent 
judgment." — Bimtingham Gazette. 

y^/'iy^OTV:— SHAKESPEARE'S TEMPEST. With Glossary and 
Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. iSnao. IJ*. 6^. 

OPPEN.—'F'KE'^Cn READER. For the use of Collies and 
Schools. Containing a Graduated Selection from Modem Authors 
in Prose and Verse; and copious Notes, chiefly Et)rmologicaL 
By Edward A. Oppen. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4J. 6d, 

A SHILLING BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS. A Readmg-Book for 
Schools and General Readers. By the Author of "The Heir of 
Redclyffe." 18190. cloth. 

** To collect in a small handy volume some of the most conspicuous of these 
(examples) told in a graphic and spirited style, was a happy idea, and the 
result is a little book that we are sure will be in almost constant demand in 
the parochial libraries and schools for which it is avowedly inteiided." — 
Educational Times. 

A SHILLING BOOK of WORDS from the POETS. By C. M. 
Vaughan. i8mo. cloth. 

TURING.— Vfox\is by Edward Tliring, ICA., Head Master of 
Uppingham : — 

— THE ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR taught m ENGLISH. 
With Questions. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2s. 

— THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. Being the substance of "The 
Elements of Grammar taught in English," adapted for the use of 
Junior Classes. A New Edition, ilmo. is. 

The author's effort in these two books has been to point out the broad, 
beaten, every-day path, carefully avoiding digressions into the bye-ways 
and eccentricities of language. This work took its rise from questionings 
in National Schools, and the whole of the first part is merely the writing 
out in order the answers to questions which have been used already with 
success. Its success, not only in National Schools, from practical work 
in which it took its rise, but also in classical schools, is full of encourage- 
ment. 

— SCHOOL SONGS. A collection of Songs for Schools. With 
the Music arranged for Four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio, ♦js. 6rf. 
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EASTWOOD,— Tn^ BIBLE WORD BOOK. A Glossary of Old 
English Bible Words. By J. Eastwood, M.A., of St. John's 
College, and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. i8mo. 5 J. 6^. 

HARDWICK,—K HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommmiication 
of Luther. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Edited by Francis 
Procter, M. A. With Four Maps constructed for this work by 
A. Keith Johnston. Second Editiwi. Crown 8vo. lar. dd. 

— A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH during the 
REFORMATION. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Revised by 
Francis Procter, M. A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. lar. dd, 

MACLEAR.—Wox\i% by the Rev. G, F. Maclear, B.D., Head 
Master of King's CoUege School, and Preacher at the Temple 
Church : — 

— A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Fourth 
Edition, with Four Maps. iSmo. cloth, 4f. 6d, 

** A work which for fulness and accuracy of information may be confidently 
recommended to teachers as one of the best text-books of Scripture History 
which can be put into a pupil's hands." — Educational Times. 

— A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY : in- 
cluding the Connection of the Old and New Testament. With 
Four Maps. Second Edition. i8mo. cloth. 5^. 6d, 

** Mr. Maclear has produced in this handy little voltune a singularly clear 
and orderly arrangement of the Sacred Story. . . . His work is solidly and 
completely done. — -A tAetueum. 

— A SHILLING BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. i8mo. cloth. 

— A SHILLING BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. V(\lVi^^. \%\sNSi. <SSs2s5sw. 
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MACLEAR.—VfoxVs by Bev. G. F. Maclear, "B J}. —Continued. 

— CLASS BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, Second Edition. i8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" It is indeed the work of a scholar and divine, and as such though extremely 
simple it is also extremely instructive. There are few clergy who would 
not find it useful in preparing candidates for confirmation ; and there are 
not a few who would find it useful to themselves as well." — Literary 
Churchman. 

— A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, for Junior Classes and 
Schools. i8mo. (id. 

PROCTER.— K HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: 
with a Rationale of its Offices. By Francis Procter, M.A. 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. lOr. (id. 

In the course of the last twenty years the whole question of Liturgical know- 
ledge has been reopened with great learning and accurate research, and it 
is mainly with the view of epitomizing their extensive publications, and 
correcting by their help the errors and misconceptions which had obtained 
currency, that the present volume has been put together. 

PROCTER and MACLEAR.— Kl^ ELEMENTARY INTRODUC- 
TION to the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Third Edition, 
re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. PROCTER 
and the Rev. G. F. Maclear. i8mo. 25. 6d. 

PSALMS of DAVID Chronologically Arranged. By Four Friends. 
An amended version, with Historical Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes. Crown 8vo., los. 6d, 

** It is a work of choice scholarship and rare delicacy of touch and feeling." 
— British Quarterly. 

RAMSA K-THE CATECHISER'S MANUAL ; or, the Church 
Catechism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By Arthur Ramsay, M.A. 
Second Edition. i8mo. is. 6d. 

SIMPSON.— A'N epitome of the HISTORY of the CHRIST- 
IAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d, 

SWAINSON.—K HAND-BOOK to BUTLER'S ANALOGY. 
By C. A. SwAiNSON, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. \s. (>d. 
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WESTCOTT.—K GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY of the 

CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT during the First Four 
Centuries. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D., Assistant Master 
at Harrow. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. lor. 6^. 

The Author has endeavoured to connect the history of the New Testament 
Canon with the ^owth and consolidation of the Church,' and to point out 
the relation existing between the amount of evidence for the authenticity 
of its component parts and the whole mass of Christian literature. Such a 
method of inquiry will convey both the truest notion of the connexion of 
the written Word with the living Body of Christ, and the surest conviction 
of its divine authority. 

** Mr. Westcott's * Introduction to the Study of the Gospels,' and his * History 
of the Canon' are two of the best works of the kind to be found in any 
literatiu-e, and exhibit the solidity of English judgment in combination 
with a fulness of learning which is often a.ssumed to be a monopoly of the 
Germans." — Daily News. 

— INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the FOUR GOSPELS. 
By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. I Of. 6<f, 

This book is intended to be an Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. In 
a subject which involves so vast a literattu-e much must have been over- 
looked ; but the author has made it a point at least to study the researches 
of the great writers, and consciously to neglect none. 

— A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
BIBLE. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

" The first tnistworthy accoimt we have had of that unique and marvellous 
moniunent of the piety of our ancestors." — Daily News. 

— THE BIBLE in the* CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. Second Edition. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B,I). 
i8mo. cloth; 4.r. 6d, 

— THE GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its 
Relation to Reason and History. By Brooke Foss Westcott, 
B.D. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. /^, 6d. 

WILSON,— Kl!i ENGLISH HEBREW and CHALDEE LEXI- 
CON and CONCORDANCE to the more Correct Understanding 
of the English translation of the Old Testament, by reference to 
the Original Hebrew. By William Wilson, D.D., Canon of 
Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's CoUege, Oxford. Second 
Edition, carefully Revised. 4to. doth, 25J. 

The aim of this work is, that it should be useful to Clergymen and all per- 
sons engaged in the study of the Bible, even when they do not possess a 
knowledge of Hebrew; while able Hebrew scholars have borne testimoo^i 
to the help that they themselves have {o\xcvd vcw\\> 
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ARNOLD.— A FRENCH ETON ; or, Middle-Class Education and 
the State. By Matthew Arnold. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

** A very interesting dissertation on the S3rstem of secondary instruction in 
France, and on me advisability of copying the system in England."— 
Saturday Review. 

— SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES on the CONTINENT. 8vo. 
icxr. 6d. 

BLAKE.— P^ VISIT to some AMERICAN SCHOOLS and COL- 
LEGES. By Sophia Jex Blake. Crown 8vo. cloth, dr. 

"Miss Blake g^ves a living picture of the schools and colleges themselves, in 
which that education is carried on." — Pali-Mall Gazette. 

ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. By Charles Stuart 
Parker, M.A., Henry Sidgwick, M.A., Lord Houghton, 
John Seeley, M.A., Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., &c., 
E. E. Bowen, M.A., F.R.A.S., J. W. Hales, M.A,, J. M. 
Wilson, M.A., F.G.S., F.R.A.S., W. Johnson, M.A. Edited 
by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Fellow of King's College, London ; Assist- 
ant Master at Harrow ; Author of "Chapters on Language," &c., 
&c. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, lOf. 6^/. 

FARRAR.— O^ SOME DEFECTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution. 
With Notes and Appendices. Crown 8vo. \s. 

THRING.—EDVCKTION AND SCHOOL. By tiie Rev. Edward 
Thring, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, dr. 

yOUMANS.—UOT>Y.K^ CULTURE : its True Aims and Require- 
ments. A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. Edited by Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

HIATUS : THE VOID in MODERN EDUCATION, its CAUSE 
and ANTIDOTE, By Outis. 8vo. St. 6d. 
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